CHRIST AND CHILDREN 
HANDIWORK OF THE MASTER 
SAINT AUGUSTINE, THE CATECHIST 
WHAT MAKES JUVENILE DELINQUENCY? 
AJUNIFORM PROGRAM FOR HIGH SCHOOL RELIGION 
RELIGION AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 
THE RELIGION TEACHER AND HER PROBLEM 
TWIN WELLSPRINGS OF VOCATION 
NEIGHBORLY EDIFICATION 
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Show These Great 


CATHOLIC FILMS 


In 16 mm. Sound, made available to you on attractive rental basis by Walter O. 
Gutlohn, Inc., exclusive distributors. 


——— a 
—— — 


Som ? 
FIRST 1944 Production ! 


TIME ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 


ON THE A truly great film of the life of St. Francis. 

SCREEN! Deeply moving . . . beautifully and faith- 
fully portrayed . . . and widely acclaimed 
as one of the finest productions of its kind. 
NOT to be confused with old silent film 
of same title. 10 Reels. 


OUR BLESSED LADY 
(Cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris) 


A noble and inspiring film, tracing the 
glorious history of this revered Cathedral, 
now freed from the Nazis. Shows its 
sacred jewels, relics and innermost re- 
cesses, including the true Crown of 
Thorns. Commentary by Father R. W. 
Gardner of Catholic Foreign Missions 
Society. 6 Reels. 


THE STORY OF THE “THE ETERNAL GIFT’ 


i  : 


16 mm Sound Film of 
‘ SOLEMN HIGH MASS 
3 Narration by 
Rt. Rev; Msgr. FULTON J. SHEEN 
Choristers, 50 


? 
with hic “se of With 125 Cathedral 
HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS XII Gregorian Chanters and 1500 “extras.” 


A FULL-LENGTH FEATURE 


Produced by THE MARCH OF TIME THE LITTLE FLOWER 
ST. THERESA 


Shows exclusive scenes of the age-old Palaces, An exquisitely beautiful film depicting the 
Halls and Galleries of the Holy See, the Vatican short and exemplary life of the young girl 
Library, Sistine Chapel, the great Cathedral Theresa Martin who lived and died for the 
of St. Peter and other parts of the Vatican greater glory of God. 8 Reels. 

rarely seen by pilgrims. A picture every 

Catholic should see. 6 Reels. 


Due to the Demand for these Films, it is advisable 
to make your Booking reservations at once. 


Send for complete information. Projector service available. Free catalog of 3000 Entertainment 
and Educational Subjects for rental and sale. 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


25 West 45th St. Dept. K-1 New York 19, N. Y. 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. ~ 4247 Piedmont Ave., Oakland 11, Calif. 
30234 So. Harwood St., Dallas 1, Texas 
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Surplic es 


Hansen's Altar Boy Surplices are 
tailored extra full of specially 
woven preshrunk materials to 
provide the utmost service. Re- 
gardless of your selection, 
whether plain lawn or embroid- 
ered lace, you can be sure of 
garments that are correct and 
distinctive. Stocked in sizes from 
18 inches to 26 inches. We also 
carry a complete line of acces- 
sories . . . capes, sashes, ties, 
collars, etc. Write for prices and 
illustrations. 


The House of HANSEN 










Hansen's Altar Boy Cassocks 
are available in the two styles 
illustrated above at the same 
low prices . . . Button Front 
Roman or Buttonless Belt-On. 
Stocked in sizes 6 years to 19 
years and three colors: black, 
white and red. 


iil 


Careful tailoring, selected fab- 
rics and inbuilt sturdiness are 
the reasons why Hansen's Altar 
Boy Cassocks give added serv- 
ice. We particularly call your 
attention to the new Hansen 
creation . . . the Buttonless Belt- 
On style which incorporates the 
best in practical features not 
found in ordinary altar boys’ 
cassocks, at no extra cost. Inquir- 
ies regarding your require- 
ments are invited without obli- 
gation. 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


23 N. FRANKLIN STREET CHICAGO 6 
Telephone FRAnklin 8750 





An appropriate 
GIFT 





No. 440/00 No. 440/02-B 


*No. 440/05-B 


“No. 440/05-B—Black Leatherette, round corners, 
blanked design on front and back cover, cut flush, 
RE £0655 os e848 55050400 00N6s008 0008 $ .35 


*No. 440/15—Black Durotex, round corners, flex- 
ible, title and design on front cover stamped in 
gold, cut flush, red edges................. 90 


No. 440/00—Black cloth, round corners, title and 
design on front cover stamped in gold, red 
DED “Ga56 50Gb bas Oph 45040 e806 405 e0n eee -70 


No. 440/10-B—Black Durolea, round corners, flex- 
ible, blanked design on front and back cover, red 
under gold edges, silk bookmark........... 90 


No. 440/02-B—Black imitation leather, round cor- 
ners, design on front cover stamped in gold, red 
under gold edges, silk bookmark........... 1.10 


FATHER HOEVER -- 










FOR | SUNDAY MISSAL 
“cae Sunday TESST BMI eu! Sse 


No. 440/76 (Leather Lined) 


“Known as Special School Editions. 














We recommend thi 
new 


at Mass 


Today’s Outstanding Sunday Missal 


I PRAY THE MASS 


“I PRAY THE MASS” is the most Complete 
Sunday Missal today. It has 14 “PREFACES”, 


“NEW TESTAMENT”’—The New Revised Text 
of the “New Testament” is used throughout. 


“I PRAY THE MASS” has over 125 two-color 
Original Liturgical drawings. Large two- 
color initials pictorially portrays the 
“Thought” found in the Gospel. 





Printed throughout in Red and Black 
—in Large, Easy-to-read type. 





"448 Pages —Size 5% x3" 





No. 440/10-B No. 440/13 *No,. 440/15 


No. 440/13—Genuine black leather, Seal grain, 
round corners, title and design on front cover 
stamped in gold, red under gold edges, silk 
bookmarks 


No. 440/50—DeLuxe edition, genuine black leath- 
er, Morocco grain, round corners, red under gold 
edges, hand tooled rolled-gold border on inside 
front and back cover, title on backbone stamped in 
NE Ge IIIT. 6 ines vos ccvcecaecccce 2.00 


No. 440/76—DeLuxe edition, genuine Black Moroc- 
co leather, red under gold edges, rolled-gold bor- 
der on inside front and back cover, title on back- 
bone stamped in gold, LINED WITH GENUINE 
LEATHER, silk bookmarks................. 3.50 














































jesrents, teruthers 





te reach Heaven 








ws, wash away every 

Help aw to please Gad inlay 
Glory be to the Father. and to the Sum, 
and to the Holy Ghost. As it was tt the be- 
sinning, is now, and ever shel) be, workd 
without end, Amen. 
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AT THE COLLECT 


© God, 1 give Thee the best of all gift ; = 
Thine wen beloved Sen. Cine Be. tt Hi your earnest attention and wide distribution. 
Mary. imy Mother, pry to Jesu we that 


J omy keep from doing wrun 
seters, my W 
all who have asked my prayers Help. us all 


AT THE EPISTLE 
St. Paul writes: “Children, obey your 
aremts im the Lord for this is right Honor 

thy tather and thy mother 





MY FIRST GIFT 


By Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P. 


“MY FIRST GIFT” is a Mass Book writ- 
ten in a language the little tots can un- 
derstand. It is a book that will bring 
joy while they offer their hearts to their 
Maker in return for love as seen in the 
Holy Sacrifice. 


“MY FIRST GIFT” contains 32 pages, 13 
three-color lithograph pictures. Size 4 
by 6 inches. Printed in extra large type. 
Price Per Copy $0.08 


Price Per Hundred... ............ 7.20 


Mon Premier Cadeau 


French Edition of ‘MY FIRST GIFT” 
With Same Beautiful Colored 
Illustrations as English Edition 


ee .. $0.08 
Price Per Hundred .......... .. 7.20 








~en of wrong 


By Sister Mary Ambrose. O.P. 





My Gift to Jesus is for children up to the time they use 
the missal and for First Communicants.. Profusely illus- 
trated with 17 pictures in colors and other pictures in 
black. and white: 10 pictures of the priest. yeetes end 
preparing for the Mass: 96 pages-altogether. This is a 
Prayerbook as well as a book of study. Serves'as in in. 
troduction to the Roman Missal: It. has special emphasis 
on Confession and Communion and is helpful in teaching 
the “Dialog Mass.” Contains a collection of 
common prayers with much needed empha- 
sis on devotion. My Gift to Jesus deserves 
































Size 5% by 3% inches, 96 pages, large 
readable type and an attractive colored 
cover. Retail price 25c each. 

Price Per Copy........... encase $0.20 
Price Per Hundred....... vtiedatbue Ree 
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Baltimore Catechism 


The Baltimore Catechism No. 
1 and No. 2 printed in large 
type from new plates has 
been completed. Prepared 
and enjoined by the order of the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore. 


No. 1 With word mapengs 
| gS eS Gee eee $4.00 


No. 2 With word Pane 
Price Per 100. an 


Page i3 


Cassily’s Primer and Catechism 


A Catechism for children in the second 
and third grades. Especially prepared 
to make clear, precise and simple, the 
teaching of Catechism to the little chil- 
dren. Ideal for First Communion Clas- 
ses. Size 314x534; 48 pages. Paper cover. 


Velen Vor 100.........-.: ee 

























Christian Doctrine Drills 


For use in Parochial Schools. Every 
Catholic Truth correctly listed. This 
booklet is for teachers who believe in 
modern methods of pedagogy. It is used 
in thousands of Parochial Schools in 
the United States. Size 52x34; 32 
pages. Paper cover. English or Polish 
text. 


Price Per 100. eee 


Grammar Drills 
By Anthony B. Morris 
The book contains only 32 pages, yet it 
includes one hundred and twenty-six 
drills, together with rules for correct 
syntax and punctuation. Size 6 x 312; 
32 pages. Paper cover. 
PU I i oie cees saccesucnves $5.00 


HANSEN'S VOTIVE LIGHTS 


The finest votive lights that selected 
materials and _ skilled craftsmanship 
can produce. In purchasing Hansen’‘s 
Votive Lights you have assurance of 
the finest quality at the lowest prices. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 


STRAIGHT SIDE LIGHTS 


4-HOUR STRAIGHT SIDE re . 
1 to 24 Gross - $2. 
25 to 49 Gross ee 
50 Gross or over. vs 

6-HOUR STRAIGHT SIDE LIGHTS | 
1 to 24 Gross ; $2. 

25 to 49 Gross. Gettin poe 
50 Gross or over. \oeyseu> ae 
8-HOUR STRAIGHT SIDE LIGHTS 
1 to 24 Gross. . ca ; $2. 

25 to 49 Gross. . 
50 Gross or over. 
10-HOUR SeRRSaEE SIDE LIGHTS 
1 to 24 Gross $2.65 
25 to 49 Gross. . 
50 Gross or over... 


TAPERED LIGHTS 


10-HOUR TAPERED VOTIVE a. 
1 to 24 Gross. ; $2. 
25 to 49 Gross 
S50 Gross or over 
15-HOUR TAPERED VOTIVE LIGHTS 
1 to 24 Gross $3. 
25 to 48 Gross 


A truly great achievement in candle making 
art. The prismatic edges of the moulded 
glass container reflects rays of light similar 
to the facets of cut glass, magnifying and 
beautifying the flame. Each candle is indi- 
vidually glass-contained, making it easier and 
quicker to renew, without the necessity of 
cleaning the ruby glass. Manufactured in 
our own modern candle factory of the finest 
ingredients. Hansen's Prismlites burn brightly 
in any climate. A case of 50 candles (a year’s 
supply) is guaranteed to burn 


365 days. Per case of 50 $21.50 


Hansen's Prismlites are also available in 51% 
Beeswax. Packed 50 candles to the case (a 
year’s supply) and guaranteed to burn 365 
days. Per case of 50 


The Zenith of Perfection . . . these four words 
tell the story of why Hansen's Beeswax 
Mass Candles can be depended upon for 
complete satisfaction year in and year out. 
Please note that these candles are sold by 
the pound—not sets—giving you 10 to 15% 
more weight for the same money. 


51% Hansen's Stamped Beeswax Candles 


Less than 2 cases, per Ib 
2 case lots, per lb 


60% Hansen’s Stamped Beeswax Candles 


Less than 2 cases, per lb 
2 case lots, per Ib... 


100% Hansen’s Stamped Beeswax Candles 


Less than 2 cases, per lb 
2 case lots, per Ib... 


Composition Brand Wax Color 
Molded Candles 


Less than 2 cases, per lb 
2 case lots, each 


Stearic Acid Candles—Snow White, 
Extra Hard, Hydraulic Pressed 


Less than 2 cases, per lb 
2 case lots, per lb 
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Better Books For Better Schools 


LEARNING WORDS, A new spelling series, grades 2-8 
USING ARITHMETIC, Elementary arithmetics, grades 3-8 
PRATT-MEIGHEN READERS, For primary grades 
GOLDEN ROAD TO READING SERIES, For middle grades 


A Program in High School Mathematics 
MATHEMATICS FOR EVERYDAY AFFAIRS 
MATHEMATICS FOR VICTORY 
A FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA, New Edition 
A SECOND COURSE IN ALGEBRA, New Edition 
NEW PLANE GEOMETRY, Revised 
NEW SOLID GEOMETRY, Revised 
SENIOR MATHEMATICS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 
221 East 20th Street Chicago 16, Illinois 


EUROPE BEFORE MODERN TIMES 
By Reverend Arthur O’Brien 


This is a book that can be easily taught and easily learned. 
Essential historical facts from ancient times to the French Revo- 
lution are presented in language that high-school students can 
understand and enjoy. Summaries, time charts, reviews, map 


exercises, suggested pupil activities, self-tests, and bibliographies 
are provided in unusual abundance. 


X + 630 pages, $1.92 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


3441%North®Ashland.iAvenue 
CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 


Always mention the JouRNAL oF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION when writing advertisers. 
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THE CATHOLIC CATECHISM of Cardinal | 
Gasparri has done more to unify cate- 
chetical instruction than any other work. 


1 
| 2 


3 


CATHOLIC FAITH, Book I 


CATHOLIC 


+ 


FAITH 


A CATECHISM 


Edited by Rev. Fetrxx M. Kirscn, O.F.M. Capr., Pu.D., LrrrD., 
and Sister M. Brennan, I.H.M., M.A. 


AUTHORITATIVE SOURCE 

CATHOLIC FAITH is based on THE 
CATHOLIC CATECHISM by Cardinal 
Gasparri which has been approved for use 
throughout the Catholic world. The origi- 
nal was compiled by a special body of the 


TEACHABLENESS 


Consultors of the Congregation of the 
Council, under the presidency of the Car- 
dinal Prefect for the purpose that it be 
translated into the vernacular of the vari- 
ous countries throughout the world. 


APPEALS TO TEACHERS and PUPILS ALIKE 


Teachers, particularly Sisters of the Reli- 
gious Orders, were first to realize the 
lucid presentation of CATHOLIC FAITH. 
Having seen the book demonstrated at 
various catechetical conferences and hear- 


TEACHER MANUALS 


CATHOLIC FAITH EXPLAINED, Books 
I, II and IW, include two parts‘ -the first, 
Essentials in Teaching Religion, which in 
58 pages gives the method and spirit of the 


4 DURABILITY REDUCES COST 


Among catechisms, the past few years have 
brought about many changes in format. 
This was started by CATHOLIC FAITH 


ing of its smooth pedagogy from fellow 
teachers, they realized that students can 
more readily absorb the matter of cate- 
chism from CATHOLIC FAITH than from 
any other system. 


entire program, while part two takes each 
particular item, page by page, and supplies 
the answer in the correct manner of 
presentation. 


which avoided inexpensive, perishable 
bindings and first presented sturdy, dur- 
able books which last more than one term. 


NO OTHER CATECHISM MAKES ALL THESE CLAIMS! 


CATHOLIC FAITH, Book II 234 pages 
CATHOLIC FAITH, Book III 367 pages 
LA FOI CATHOLIQUE—French Edition of Books JI, II, III. Same format and prices 


110 pages $ 25/20 .. 
235/28 .. 
60/50 . 


- Teacher Manual $ .50 net 
. Teacher Manual  .75 net 
. « Teacher Manual 1.00 net 


Sample copies may be procured by writing the distributors 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS, 12 Barclay Street, New York 8 | 
SEND FOR COMPLETE “TEXTBOOK” CATALOGUE 


Always mention the JouRNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION when wriling advertisers. 
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THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 


Editor: REVEREND PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt. D., LL.D. 
5323 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Publisher: JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., 53 Park Place, New York 8, N. Y. 


VOL. XV,No.5 TABLE OF CONTENTS JANUARY, 1945 


EDITORIALS: 
Neighborly Edification. 
ons for Marriage 
Soldiers Visit the Pope 
The Need for Vocations 
Handiwork of the Master (Instincts) 


By Sister Mary Clara, Riverside Convent School, Riverside, Conn..... 
Christ’s Method of Teaching 
Christ and Children. By Rudolph G. Bandas, Ph.D., S.T.D. et M., 
Saint Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. 
The Religion Teacher and Her Problem 
By Sister M. Evangela, S.S.N.D., Supervisor, School Sisters de Notre 
Dame, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Christ the King of Literature 
By the Reverend Simon Conrad, O.F.M.Cap., Capuchin College, Brook- 
SO IN Maa oo oo 5 oc ccinelnn edd eesiviesccvesileces 
Pity the Poor Religion Course 
IV. Needed: A Uniform Program for High School Religion. By the 
Reverend Edwin J. Weber, S.M., Trinity College, Sioux City 2, 
Religion and the Public School System 
By — Clarita Seramur, S.C., M.A., Seton High School, Cincinnati, 
Ohi 


Saint Augustine, the Catechist 


By the Reverend Louis A. Rongione, O.S. a p eeeecietien Preparatory 
Seminary, Grymes Hill, Staten Isle and, N 


Twin Wellsprings of Vocation 


By the Reverend Werner Hannan, O.F.M ns one College, 
Brookland, Washington, D. C.. rarer ee 504 


What Makes Juvenile Delinquency? 


By the Reverend Carl P. Hensler, S.T.D., Professor of Sociology, Seton 
Hill College, Greensburg, Pa 


Book Reviews 
The Glorious Ten Commandments. By 'Daniel A. Lord, S.J.—Frank 
Leahy and the Fighting Irish. By Arch Ward.—Convent Boarding 
School. By Virginia Arville Kenny.—Speaking of How to Pray. 
RNIN 0h oc «0 w'e bg Bok dinie wimvei sie crash alee iq eidiarema'ace 483-485 


Our Review Table 


JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION is published monthly except July and August by Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. 
at 53 Park Place, New York 8, New York. Entered as second-class matter April 6, 1943, at the Post Office at New York, 
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per year; the price of single copies is 50 cents. Orders for less than a half-year will be charged at the single copy rate. 


Postage is prepaid by the publishers on all orders from the United States. Postage is charged extra for Canada and Foreign 
Countries. 


Copyright, 1945, by Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York 8, N. Y. 





SEXTON SERVICE 
OFFERS YOU 


A The ~ nationally adver- 
tised brand of foods prepared ex- 
clusively for the institutional 
market. 


A The security of endorsement 
by all the leading trade associa- 
tions in the institutional field in 
the United States. 


A The facilities of the only 
wholesale grocery company opera- 
ting plants in the two principal 
American markets—Chicago and 


New York. 


A As rendered by America’s larg- 
est distributors of number ten 
canned foods, a distinctive service 
on a complete assortment of quality 
foods packed in this institutional 
size container. 


4. Home recipe pickles, relishes 
and conserves from Sexton Sun- 
shine Kitchens—delicious and appe- 
tizing. 


A Carefully selected coffees— 
blends resulting from years of 
careful study—roasted fresh daily 
at Chicago and Brooklyn. 


A A selection of your needs from 
the largest inventory ever assem- 
bled for the particular needs of 
those who feed. many people each 
day. 


youn SEXTON aco. 


ESTABLISHED 1883 
Manufacturing Wholesale Grocers 


CHICAGO—BROOKLYN 


DALLAS—ATLANTA—PITTSBURGH 


\@ Warps 
S Reulew- 


one 


To many teachers the most a eng 
ut the use of WARP’ rm 
BOOKS in their classes . not the fact that 
they make teaching easier, its results surer 
and more lasting, real and important as all 
these benefits are. 
Rather, it is the way they increase the daily 
satisfactions of the teacher's lifel 
The og for that is natural enough. 
You see, WARP’S REVIEW-WO OOKS 
take the egy out of teaching, relieve 
you of much of the labor and responsibility 
of digging for examinations and preparing 
a daily schedule. Thus they free you for 
the interesting and pleasurable phases of a 
teacher's life. 


Write TODAY for catalog giving complete 
synopsis 


Oven MTS TNE Pin i 


y, ) / j j 
a UW i Pore a yg Work book 


Comments on the Lenten 
Liturgy - - Day by Day 


LENT 


A Liturgical Commentary on 
the Lessons and Gospels 
by the 


Rev. Conrad Pepler, O.P. 
$4.00 


15-17 So. Broadway 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Always mention the JouRNAL oF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION when writing advertisers. 





VISUAL EDUCATION 
Saves Hundreds of Hours 


of Instruction and Lectures 


NEW 16MM SOUND PROJECTORS 


SCREENS OF ALL SIZES 


35MM — 2 x 2 SLIDEFILM EQUIPMENT 
Now Available To 
SCHOOLS — CHURCHES — ORGANIZATIONS 


THERE IS NO STRONGER TEACHING FORCE THAN 
SIGHT= SOUND = SEQUENCE 


Send for our new illustrated 
16mm sound film catalogue 


—— FILMS, INC. 
810 Film Exchange B " Gloveland 14, Ohio 


DECEMBER-JANUARY SELECTION OF THE SPIRITUAL BOOK ASSOCIATES 


THE PSALMS 


With Introductions, Critical Notes and Spiritual Reflections 
by the Very Rev. Charles J. Callan, O.P., S.T.M., Litt.D. 


The Psalms are pertinent for today. They have a message for our generation. Besides giving the 
background, purpose and complete explanation of each Psalm, Father Callan draws out and 
develops their rich inspired messages by his Spiritual Reflections on each Psalm. 


Price, Net, $5.00 


A COMPANION TO THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 


by 
John E. Steinmueller, S.T.D., S.Ser.L. 
and 
Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J., Ph.D. 


Practical assistance to those who have the task of explaining the full beauty and significance of 
the New Testament. An answer to the needs and possible questions of students and readers of 
this source of the doctrines of Christ. 


Price, Net, $3.75 
JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc. 53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 


Always mention the JouRNAL oF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION when writing advertisers. 





TEXTBOOKS 


By the Brothers of the Christian Schools 
FOUNDATIONS OF CATHOLIC BELIEF 


An Introductory Study 
by 
BROTHER BERNARD ALFRED, F.S.C. 
Brother Adjutor Denis, F.S.C. Brother Conrad Gabriel, F.S.C. 
Brother Cyprian James, F.S.C. 


La Salle Bureau, New York, N. Y. 


FOUNDATIONS OF CATHOLIC BELIEF is a new text in 
Christian Apologetics for use in colleges. Last year it 
was published in its present form for the first time, after 
having been used experimentally in class for three years 
by half a dozen different teachers. They discovered it to 
be a book they could teach and one which the students 
could study aod master. We think you will agree with 
them if you use it. Last year’s edition was completely 
sold out in a few months. A number of technical im- 
provements have been made in the present edition. 


The Life of Christ according to the Gospels is skillfully 


arranged and has been highly praised by the teachers 
who used it and the students who studied it. 


316 Pages + XIX 


514 x 8 in. 


FOUNDATIONS OF CATHOLIC BELIEF follows the 
classical procedure of all books on Christian Apologetics. 
However, the presentation is new and up-to-date. Be- 
sides the usual content of such books, many modern topics 
of interest and importance such as Communism, Nazism, 
Labor and Capital, Unions, Church and State, Church and 
Civilization, Church and War, are covered. The text is so 
written that discussions arise spontancously. A bib- 
liography of several hundred easily procured and interest- 
ingly written books is given for book reviews and supple- 
mentary reading. 


We consider this to be a text long needed for colleges 
and written by men with the experience necessary to do it 
well, 


Twiltex Cover $2.00 


DE LA SALLE SERIES 
CATECHISMS 
Catechism for First Communicants. 


ENGLISH 


A Three Book Series: Grades 3 and 4; 
5 and 6; 7 and 8. 


ARITHMETIC 


Book One: Grades 3 and 4, including 
a review of Grades 1 and 2. 


Book Two: Grades 5 and 6, including 
a review of Grades | to 4. 


Book Three: Grades 7 and 8, includ- 
ing a review of Grades 1 to 6. 
READERS 


Pre-Primer, Primer and Book Number 1 
to Book Number 8 


SPELLERS 


A Three Book Series: Grades 2, 3 and 
4; 5and6; 7 and 8. 


No. 1—3rd Grade. 
No. 2—4th, 5th and 6th Grades. 
No. 3—7th and 8th Grades. 


No. 4—High Schools, Academies and 
advanced classes in Sunday Schools. 


No. 5—Manual of Christian Doctrine, 
for advanced classes in Academies 
and for Colleges and Seminaries. 


No. 6—Exposition of Christian Doctrine, 
3 Vols. with Summaries and Analyses. 


Reflections for Class Use. 


Published and Distributed by the 


LA SALLE BUREAU 


122 W. 77th Street 


New York 24, N.Y. 


Alweys mention the JouRNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION when writing advertisers. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 
Neighborly Edification 


Apartment dwellers suffer many penalties from close 
contact with their neighbors. The hazard of disturbance 
comes not only from next-door neighbors but also from next- 
floor neighbors—in either direction. We heard recently of a 
couple who were forced to move because of the nightly carou- 
sals in an adjoining suite. In their new quarters they were not 
free from disturbance. From the floor above there came each 
evening at ten the hum of voices in rhythmic unison; one 
strong voice held forth alone for a time, and when it ceased 
there came a chorus of responding voices. The alternation 
of tone and pitch created a sort of rhythm that was soothing to 
tired nerves. There were no angry words, no bursts of laugh- 
ter, no signs of animated discussion. 

The newcomers listened attentively evening after eve- 
ning; promptly at ten every evening came the same perform- 
ance, always concluded with a shuffling of feet, and then 
comparative quiet. 

“Mike, do you know what the upstairs family are doing?” 
asked his partner about the fourth evening. 

“They’re saying the Rosary.” 

He was right; they could distinguish the heavy voice of 
the father accentuating the words, “Hail Mary,” as he recited 
the decades, and then the chorus of lighter voices responding. 

No longer is the regular recitation of the Rosary by the 
family on the floor above a disturbance to Mike and Dollie, for 
they kneel down each evening at ten and join in the responses. 


They made the acquaintance of the Rosary group, and found 
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that the recitation of the nightly Rosary is a fine old Catholic 
tradition handed down in their family for generations. 

How many Catholic families say the Rosary every day? 
Many a soldier on the battlefront will be happy to hear that his 
dear ones at home offer their family Rosary for his welfare, 
corporal and spiritual, and his safe return. Bishop Boyle, 
writing in Our Parish Confraternity (November, 1944), de- 
plores the losses in religious practices in families—the omis- 
sion of family night prayers, of grace before and after meals, 
of the Rosary said in common. These practices help to 
solidify the faith of families, and gives a sense of reality to that 
faith. 

He concedes that there are cases in which religion has lost its 
place in Catholic family life, but for every case of this kind 
“there are hundreds in which religion still continues to exert its 
influence in human lives.” There are many distractions in 
modern life that tend to disrupt the peace and regularity of 
home life. A Catholic father and mother will never allow the 
strong influence of family life to loosen their hold on the mem- 
bers of the family. III fares the land where the home is but a 
place for its members to eat and sleep and change their clothes. 
The omission of the practices of religion is perilous. The 
parental roof must never relinquish its protective custody of 
all the members of the household. No evil can befall the 
child whose loyalty to the religious practices learned at his 
mother’s knee remains strong and unabated through life. 
There is no spiritual prophylaxis superior to the example and 
the atmosphere of a Christian home. 








Educating for Marriage 


The school concerns itself about preparing its students for a 
great variety of vocations, but sometimes has little to say 
about the training necessary for the life vocation of the greatest 
number. Yet, education for marriage is necessary, desirable, 
and possible. Catholic colleges offer sociology courses that 
include education for marriage as a topic for discussion, and 
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zealous priests teaching in Catholic high schools present a 
unit or more of religion that has to do with marriage and the 
individual’s preparation for it. But the priest who meets the 
candidates finds frequently that they have little knowledge of 
the nature of marriage, of its dignity and responsibility, and of 
its duties and obligations. The one thing they do have is a 
profound conviction that marriage automatically brings per- 
fect happiness. 

Certainly, late adolescence is not too early for the Catholic 
home and the Catholic school to unite in presenting to the 
student, now entering into manhood or womanhood, a con- 
structive, practicable program of preparation for marriage. 
This program should list at least these four objectives: 


(1) correct ideas and attitudes relative to marriage; 

(2) importance of a judicious choice of a life partner; 

(3) correct health knowledge and habits; 

(4) correct habits based on correct ideas and attitudes 
relative to marriage. 


Yes, it is correct that happiness is possible, but the happi- 
ness of marriage is an achievement of the contracting parties. 
They cannot achieve it if they forget to take God into their 
counsels, and to remember that they do not enter this sacred 
contract on their own terms but on the terms set by God, the 
Author of the contract and of the diverse reproductive func- 
tion of the man and the woman. There will be no true happi- 
ness if they ignore their obligations to their children, born and 
unborn. Children, born helpless, have a claim in justice upon 
their parents for all things necessary to human life and its 
maintenance. The rearing of children is part of the primary 
purpose of marriage. Reason enables man to see the wisdom 
of the divine law prohibiting divorce. By divine design the 
contract is stable and can be broken by no human authority 
whatsoever. 

Dr. Reilly sums up the correct attitudes towards marriage 
in a single sentence: ‘The man and the woman must be con- 
vinced that marriage is a big business, . . . that the reasonable 
happiness possible in marriage is the interest proportioned to 
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the capital of knowledge and skill and effort invested by 
them.” 

Catholic students grounded in correct ideas and attitudes 
about the nature of marriage will be immune to the sophisms 
of silly columnists in our daily papers. They will know the 
correct answer when some faithless female who married a 
soldier in a romantic moment writes a letter to ask if divorce is 
not the only possible way out. Yes, our high school pupil 
could give the correct answer, but helpful Harriet Hicks 
opined that divorce was the only solution, “especially in view 
of the fact that the soldier himself might in his long absence 
meet some girl he preferred.” 

The scope of an editorial does not lend itself to a discus- 
sion of the remaining three objectives of a marriage-prepara- 
tion course, but Dr. Reilly has indicated to us that he will 


himself prepare an article on these topics for the JouRNAL oF 
Re.icious INstTRUCTION. 


Soldiers Visit the Pope 


American mothers and fathers are today thrilled to read 
that many American boys of the American Armed Forces are 
granted audiences with the Holy Father. The soldier boys 
and their parents and Catholics the world over pray fervently 
that Divine Wisdom may give guidance to the Vicar of Christ 
in the present world crisis. Anne O’Hare McCormick, column- 
ist for the New York Times, assures her readers that the prestige 
of Pope Pius XII has risen to great heights during the course 
of the war. He “comes out of the ordeal a stronger figure, as 
far as liberated Italy is concerned, than he was before.” All 
the hunted and proscribed victims of the war find sanctuary 
in the Vatican and the ecclesiastical institutions in and about 
Rome. We read with joy that the Pontiff is improved in 
health and physical appearance. Pope Pius attributes much 
of his refreshment of spirit to the great throngs of Allied 
soldiers who visit him. From our boys, writes Miss Mc- 
Cormick, he has learned the “American point of view on most 
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problems of war and peace.” ‘The visiting soldiers them- 
selves gain a deep conviction of the truth of the saying of 
Cardinal Newman that the Vicar of Christ is the one figure in 
the history of the world whose words have been. wisdom, and 
whose command, prophecies. Dominus conservet Eum! 


The Need for Vocations 


It is evident that there will be great need for increased 
numbers of priests, Brothers, and Sisters both at home and 
abroad in the post-war world. The National Office of the 
Missionary Union of the Clergy is sponsoring Vocation Con- 
ferences in New York City, and is hopeful that similar con- 
ferences will be held throughout the country. Bishops and 
Religious Superiors know the need, and they call upon all 
Catholics to inspire, cultivate, and prosper vocations in every 
way possible. The fact that the Holy Father, in a Motu 
Proprio, sets forth his desire for erecting in the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Seminaries and Universities a “Work for Priestly 
Vocations,” is sufficient for us. Increasing enrollments in our 
schools are not met with an increasing number of vocations. 
Charitable works at home and missionary work abroad are 
hampered by the lack of personnel. The Catholic home and 
the Catholic school must unite in cultivating vocations. The 
nurture of a vocation cannot begin at too early an age. The 
grace of God will inspire children who have no opportunity 
to attend a Catholic school. God’s vineyard is the world, 
and there is no corner of that vineyard from which a vocation 
cannot come. There is no such thing as a “surplus” vocation; 


the boy or the girl who is called by God will find a place in 
which to serve Him. 





Handiwork of the Master (Instincts) 


By Sister Mary Ciara 
Riverside Convent School, Riverside, Conn. 


The child is a product of God’s creative power. His ul- 
timate perfection is attained by correspondence with grace in 
the use of his own potentialities and the factors of his environ- 
ment. The Master, who is the essence of goodness, could not 
create anything that does not possess the quality of goodness; 
therefore, the child as God created him is good. But the 
child is also akin to Adam and Eve; consequently, he suffers 
the effects of original sin. To counterbalance these evil 
effects and save His handiwork from inevitable destruction, 
the Master redeemed the child and reinstated him as a 
child of God and a potential heir to eternal happiness in 
heaven. 

God provided the child with all the equipment necessary 
for him to attain his destiny. Packed up in his baggage of 
supplies, the child has what is termed “instincts.” To dis- 
cuss the advantages of these instincts to the educative process 
and the ultimate destination of the child, one must necessarily 
take into consideration the doctrines of both original sin and 
redemption. 


Psychologists tell us that the child’s instinctive tendencies 
form the foundation of his physical, mental, and moral life. 
These tendencies are of vital concern to the teacher, as the 
child is still in the plastic stage when he arrives at school and 
his instincts need modification and development. The tre- 
mendous responsibility of providing adequate conditions and 
administering proper guidance for the child must to a great 
extent be shouldered by the teacher. “In order to be both a 
guiding and inspiring influence to a larger and nobler life, the 
teacher herself must first cultivate a great heart, a heroic 
heart, a saintly heart, if she would make saints and heroes of 
her pupils” (S. M. Esther, “Christian Teacher’’). 
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Purpose of Instincts 

Instincts were intended to serve the child in his physical, 
mental, and moral growth, but because of the effects of origi- 
nal sin they frequently defeat their own purpose. For the 
present we shall discuss the possibilities of utilizing the child’s 
predominant instincts in education with an eye to developing 
a well-integrated personality in the child. 

The self-preservative or individualistic instinct takes prece- 
dence in the life of a child. This is due to the fact that he 
has neither the power nor the tendency to use any other in- 
stinct. From his earliest infancy the child needs to make 
known his needs. His first concern is to obtain desirable things 
for himself—objects, sensations, knowledge, and attention. 
“Every new acquisition of possessions, friends, knowledge, ex- 
perience, and power is enjoyed as an enlargement of the 
kingdom of self” (Kirkpatrick). The wise teacher will use 
this egotism by leading the child to discover that he can get 
most for himself by being helpful and kind. He will become 
aware of the fact that others have something to give to him. 
Laudable pride and ambition must be encouraged. The 
teacher should recognize and reward the child’s effort to help 
himself. If he is to be of service to others later in life, the 
child must increase his powers now. 

The gregarious or social instinct is associated rather closely 
with this individualistic instinct. An even balance between 
the two is fundamental to the good of the child and society. 
The give-and-take attitude must be established and practiced. 
The child must learn early in life that he must share what he 
has. He must respect the rights of others. If he meets with 
a teacher who shares what she has and with children who are 
encouraged to do likewise, it will not be difficult for the in- 
dividual child to see that he should conform. The same prin- 
ciple holds true regarding respect for authority and the rights 
of others. 

The law of effect functions quite efficiently in producing 
desirable development of many instinctive tendencies. The 
teacher would do well to consider this factor in administering 
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approval or disapproval according to the merits of the child’s 
act. A craving for approval is the motive behind many little 
things which a child does. He does not consider the wrong 
or right of an act, but judges its value from the power it has to 
bring the desired results. For this reason it is important for 
the teacher to show approval when a right act is performed. 
This prevents the formation of wrong habits until a child has 
acquired sufficient knowledge to form his own judgment. 


The Imitative Instinct 





Children have a strong tendency to observe and perform 
newacts. They reflect what they observe, whether it be smiles, 
politeness, cheerfulness, or their opposites. In enriching His 
handiwork with this spontaneous imitation, the Master fitted 
the child with a means of acquiring knowledge and a power of 
development. It is likewise a channel which should be used 
by the teacher to enrich the child’s fund of knowledge, and 
contribute to his physical strength and gracefulness of move- 
ment. These imitative tendencies gradually evolve from 
spontaneous, dramatic, voluntary instincts to the idealistic 
imitative stage. In early childhood a child imitates every- 
thing that attracts his attention. Because of original sin, 
all that attracts is not for his good. For this reason the 
teacher should strive to create an environment which would 
be void of anything which the child should not imitate. More- 
over, this same environment should provide the child with 
opportunity to choose between good and better and encourage 
him to make judgments, gradually leading him to assume 
responsibility of his acts. ‘Only that training which makes 
him feel responsible to a Supreme Being will afford him insight 
and foresight and sufficient breadth of vision to assume re- 
sponsibility for his behavior” (S. M. Jutta, “School Discipline 
and Character’’). 

Curiosity is the basis of all intellectual development. The 
child is curious about people, things, and affairs. He seeks 
meanings and names for things. The teacher can encourage 
this curiosity by providing new experiences and environment 
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which would stimulate spontaneous language expression, chal- 
lenge the child’s desire to investigate, and finally encourage 
problematic thinking. 


Instinctive Conforming to Environment 


- Instinctively, the child is more or less inclined to conform 
to the laws of nature, environment, and habits of a group. 
This is basic to habit formation and an asset in child training. 
Arthur Gates tells us that each time a connection between a 
situation and a response is exercised, the connection is 
strengthened and the act can be performed with less effort 
on the part of the actor. The psychologist, James, says: 
“The more of the details of our lives we can hand over to the 
effortless custody of automatism, the more our higher powers 
of mind will be set free for their proper work.’’ Man is a 
creature of habit. The necessity of forming right habits 
cannot be overemphasized; nevertheless, a happy medium in 
which habitual activities and free adjustments are well 
balanced is best for the child. The child has to form his own 
habits, but the teacher may engender the desire to acquire 
right habits by providing proper environment which will call 
for the requisite acts—such as durable toys adaptable to con- 
structive activities, work type material which will give the 
child the joy of accomplishment, a well-regulated program 
which provides for the child’s physical habits and also op- 
portunity to build up other personality traits, such as independ- 
ence and perseverance. 

The play instinct and the desire to collect lend themselves 
to the educative process especially in the primary grades. 

Nothing in God’s creation is superfluous. Nothing in the 
child’s equipment can be accurately termed “excess baggage.” 
All is necessary to complete living and a well-integrated per- 
sonality. Let us, then, as teachers be co-workers with the 
Master, and with the light and strength of His grace unfold 
the child’s potentialities and lead him to complete living with 
his Master. 





Christ's Method of Teaching 


By rue Reverenv Rupotpu G. Banpas, Px.D., S.T.D. er M. 
Saint Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. 


Christ and Children 


How highly the Incarnate Word esteemed childhood is clear 
from the fact that He became a child Himself. He could have 
come in the form of an Angel, He could have appeared on earth 
as a full-grown man like Adam—but He became a child. 
When the Prophet Isaias was scanning the horizon for some 
sign of the future Messiah, he caught a glimpse of Him under 
the form of a child: “‘A child is born to us’ (Is., ix. 6). Noth- 
ing is so touching, too, as the predilection with which the 
Evangelists refer to Him as a child. St. Matthew tells us 
that the Magi followed the star in quest of “the Child”: 
“The star which they had seen in the East, went before them, 
until it came and stood over where the Child was. And enter- 
ing into the house, they found the Child with Mary His 
Mother” (Matt., ii. 9, 11). When addressing Joseph, the 
Angel likewise speaks of Christ as a child: “Arise and take the 
Child and His Mother, and fly into Egypt” (Matt., ii. 13). 
Referring to a somewhat later period, St. Luke adds that “the 
Child grew, and waxed strong, full of wisdom, and the grace 
of God was in Him” (Luke, 11. 40). 

Instead of breaking upon the scene with regal splendor as a 
mighty monarch, Christ came as the spiritual Messiah, as the 
humble Son of Man—asa Child. Asa Babe of flesh and blood, 
He lay sleeping on His Mother’s lap; yet, at the same time He 
was in the full possession and active use of an intelligence to 
which the reasoning powers of all men combined could not 
attain. He was born yesterday; yet of a truth He is eternal 
and unbegotten. He lay helpless in His sleep in His Mother’s 
arms; yet, at the same time He was ruling the universe and 
holding up the ponderous creation in the hollow of His tiny 
hand. His infant slumber was characterized by starts and 
sighs and uneasiness; yet, at the same time He was enjoying 
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the full view of the Beatific Vision. By His own decree He 
had only thirty-three short years to remain on earth, and no 
less a work to perform than a new religion to teach, a new em- 
pire to found, and the supernatural redemption of a fallen race 
to accomplish. Yet, He would not anticipate any one of the 
gradual steps of childhood. He would learn to speak as others 
did, walk steadily as others did, grow as others grew, practice 
His fingers and become expert as others did. Even in His 
twelfth year the Evangelist still refers to Him as a “child”: 
“The Child Jesus remained in Jerusalem, and His parents 
knew it not” (Luke, 11. 43). 


Pitiable Condition of Child before Christ’s Coming 


The child has a special attraction for the Crib, and Christmas 
is rightfully considered as preeminently the feast of childhood. 
Yet, it is not the sensible appeal which is here the determining 
factor. The baptized child whose soul is endowed with the 
virtue of faith feels, as by a sort of supernatural instinct, all 
that Christ did and meant for childhood. For one needs only 
to read history to see how pitiable and deplorable was the lot 
of the child in pre-Christian times. Under Achaz and Manas- 
ses—to quote only one example—horrible rites in honor of 
the pagan god Moloch were performed south of Jerusalem. 
An immense hollow brass idol, containing a powerful furnace, 
was placed at the entrance of a ravine and into its red-hot arm 
the Israelites cast their children. Elsewhere in the pagan 
world the child fared no better. Christian apologists and his- 
torians as well as pagan poets and philosophers testify to the 
eagerness of ancient peoples to sell or expose the child or to 
dash its head against a stone. 

The atmosphere was still tainted by this prejudice against 
the child when Our Lord began His public ministry. Even 
the Apostles, thinking that the Master had interests far more 
important than those of children, attempted to impede the 
children’s free approach to Him. It was then that Christ 
uttered those words which renewed the tace of the earth and 
filled the hearts of mothers with hope and joy. “And they 
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brought to Him young children that He might touch them. 
And the disciples rebuked those that brought them. Whom 
when Jesus saw, He was much displeased and saith to them: 
‘Suffer the little children to come unto Me, and forbid them 
not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven’” (Mark, x. 13, 14). 
These few words, so simple and yet so beautiful, proclaim 
the eternal truths that the child is made in the image and like- 
ness of God, that he has an immortal soul capable of participat- 
ing in sanctifying grace, and that he is destined for the Beatific 
Vision. Here, then, we have the first reason for Christ’s great 
esteem of childhood. 

Christ became man in order to redeem all men, including 
children, and make them brothers and sisters in His Blood. 
In Christ’s Mystical Body “there is neither Jew nor Greek, 
there is neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor female. 
For you are all one in Christ Jesus” (Gal., iii. 28). Hence, the 
Risen Lord rebuked Saul because in persecuting the Christians 
he was persecuting Christ Himself (Acts, ix. 4,5). And at the 
Last Judgment the King will say to the elect: “As long as you 
did it to one of these My least brethren, you did it to Me” 
(Matt.,xxv.40). Among these “least brethren” are to be num- 
bered the children, for we are told that it is Jesus Christ Him- 
self—full of grace and charm and madea “child” for us—whom 
we receive when we receive children: “And taking a child, He 
set him in the midst of them. Whom when He had em- 
braced, He saith to them: ‘Whosoever shall receive one such 
child as this in My name, receiveth Me. And whosoever shall 
receive Me, receiveth not Me but Him that sent Me’”’ (Mark, 
ix. 35, 36). 


Typical Virtues of Childhood 


Thirdly, Christ esteemed childhood because the child 
typifies and possesses the qualities necessary for entering the 
kingdom of heaven—namely, simplicity, humility, and docil- 
ity. The disciples had only an imperfect notion of the king- 
dom which Christ came to establish; they visioned it as tem- 
poral and material, as one in which each can advance his own 
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personal ambitions. They failed to understand Christ’s 
predictions of future sorrows. Hence, on the way to Caphar- 
naum they broke out in rivalries and disputed who should be 
the greatest in the kingdom: “And there entered a thought 
into them, which of them should be greater” (Luke, ix. 46). 
When they came into the city and were in the house, Our 
Lord asked them: “What did you treat of in the way?” 
(Mark, ix. 32). And they answered: “Who thinkest thou is 
the greater in the kingdom of heaven?” (Matt., xviii. 1). 
Thereupon Christ called a little child and placed him in the 
midst of His-astonished and attentive disciples, and said: 
“Amen, I say to you, unless you be converted and become as 
little children, you shall not enter the kingdom of heaven. 
Whosoever, therefore, shall humble himself as this little child, 
he is the greater in the kingdom of heaven” (Matt., xviii. 
2-4). 

How highly Christ esteemed childhood is evident finally 
from the woes which He pronounced against those who by 
word, deed, or example would turn the child from the path of 
virtue: “He that shall scandalize one of these little ones that 
believe in Me, it were better for him that a millstone should be 
hanged about his neck, and that he should be drowned in the 
depths of the sea” (Matt., xviii. 6). Indeed, death of the 
body is a much lesser evil than the death of the soul of the 
person scandalized and the penalty of eternal death which 
awaits the scandalizer in the next life. Take heed, Our Lord 
again warns us, because their guardian angels are powerful in 
heaven and will avenge them: ‘See that you despise not one 
of these little ones, for I say to you that their angels in heaven 
always see the face of My Father who is in heaven” (Matt., 
xviii. 10). 

Children and mothers were not long in feeling the warmth 
of Christ’s love for them. Mothers knew that by elevating 
childhood Our Lord was at the same time ennobling mother- 
hood. Hence, mothers brought their children in full con- 
fidence to Him, besought Him graciously to touch them, to 
bless them, to lay His hands on them, and to pray for them: 
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“Then were little children presented to Him, that He should 
impose hands upon them and pray” (Matt., xix. 13). “And 
embracing them, and laying His hands upon them, He blessed 
them” (Mark, x. 16). Yes, the Saviour gathered in His 
Sacred Heart His tenderest and most powerful prayers, and 
said them over the children in order to preserve their souls pure 
and untarnished. 

The children responded spontaneously to Our Saviour’s love. 
They felt that they were loved, they came with full confidence, 
as when one knows one is specially loved. Forgetting the 
needs of life for three days, they followed Him into the heart 
of the desert; when Our Lord miraculously multiplied the 
loaves to feed the fainting crowd, we find that in this crowd 
were many children. The Gospel, enumerating those who had 
been marvellously fed, adds: “.. . besides children” (Matt., xv. 
38). We find them again at Our Lord’s triumphant entry 
into Jerusalem on Palm Sunday; they mingled their cries with 
the acclamations of the people; their faces were aglow with the 
simplicity and excitement of their age; their cries echoed even 
in the Temple: “Hosanna to the Son of David” (Matt., xxi. 
15). When the Pharisees in their indignation attempted to 
silence the children, Christ justified them. ‘Have you never 
read,” He said to the hypocrites, “out of the mouth of infants 
and of sucklings Thou hast perfected praise” (Matt., xxi. 16). 
Some of these children must have been with their mothers, when 
these women were weeping for the suffering Saviour, and when 
Our Lord, kind and compassionate even to the end, said to 
them: “Weep not over Me, but weep for yourselves and for 
your children” (Luke, xxiii. 28). 


Some Lessons for Us 


The study of Our Lord’s attitude towards children im- 
presses upon us several important lessons. In the first place, 
the catechist must reproduce in his life—at least in some 
measure—Christ’s love for children. If he loves children, he 
will win their love in turn. As the flower opens its petals to 
the warm rays of the sun, so the children will open their minds 
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and hearts to a catechist whom they love. But if he is harsh 
and cold, he will not produce lasting results. As St. Gregory 
says: “Those who are not loved are not willingly listened to.” 
The catechist’s love must be based principally upon super- 
natural motives. He must see in his little charges souls made 
in the likeness of God and redeemed by the blood of Christ. 
He must see in the little sons of men sons of God and partakers 
of the divine nature, who are destined one day to enter into 
possession of the eternal inheritance. He must see in them 
members of that Mystical Body of which Christ is the head. 
He must always consider it the greatest calamity if anyone 
should give a sinful bent to the child’s plastic mind and heart, 
or corrupt those on whom the future of the Church depends. 

If the catechist’s conduct is motivated by considerations 
such as these, he will become childlike with the children, but 
not childish. He will become weak with the weak, and make 
himself all things to all men, in order that he may gain all. 
Notwithstanding all his kindness, a certain gravity will be 
visible in him and win for him reverence and respect. 

The example of Christ shows us, secondly, that instruction 
should begin with little children. The child’s mind is like wax 
which can easily receive an impression and be molded at will. 
Early instruction lays a firm foundation for the whole life. 
In its early years the child is more easily impressed by moral 
lessons than in later years. As the popular proverb says: 
‘““As the boy, so the man.” And Scripture testifies: ““A young 
man according to his way, even when he is old he will not de- 
part from it” (Prov., xxii. 6). If religious instruction is de- 
layed until the child reaches mature age, his evil inclinations 
will in the meantime become deeply rooted and blunt his per- 
ceptions. He will become affected by the cares and prejudices 
of life, and it will become as difficult to reform him in his 
grown-up state as it is to bend a full-grown tree. 





The Religion Teacher 
and Her Problem 


By Sister M. Evanceza, S.S.N.D. 
Supervisor, School Sisters de Notre Dame, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


I. The Religion Teacher 


All men should be teachers of religion, since the life of every 
man should be an eloquent though silent lesson, teaching the 
virtues which Christ taught and practiced on this very earth, 
under the same stars and skies. On the hills and in the valleys, 
on the lakes and in the midst of men who had much in com- 
mon with ourselves, Christ taught. 

A brief article such as this must of necessity confine itself 
to only one of these teachers of religion. The Religious 
schoolteacher has been chosen as the religion teacher par ex- 
cellence. Because of the close relationship with the plastic 
souls of children, the influence of the teaching Brother or 
Sister is even greater than that of the priest, who is Christ’s 
closest representative. The Religious schoolteacher is, then, 
the most important teacher, since it is she who moulds, fash- 
ions, and forms the image of Christ in the souls of His mystical 
members. What an exalted vocation! What a tremendous 
obligation! Do all measure up to the requirements? 

St. Chrysostom once said that neither painter, nor sculptor, 
nor architect, though he may have planned the most magni- 
ficent temple on earth, can be compared with the Religious 
teacher and educator who forms the image of Christ in the 
immortal souls of children. His praise is justified, for there 
is nothing more sublime than the dignity of those who have the 
power of directing the mind and will of the young towards the 
noble and the spiritual. 

Even the pagan Alexander the Great recognized the im- 
portance of education when he declared that he owed more 
gratitude to his teacher than to his own parents. To the latter 
he was indebted for the gift of life, but to his teachers he was 
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indebted for the training which enabled him to live a life 
worthy of a man. Considering the great importance of re- 
ligious education and the powerful influence the teacher pos- 
sesses over her charges, it is easy to understand the fierce com- 
bat of the godless for the control of the schools. 


Requirements in the Religion Teacher 


The Religious teacher may justly be proud of her exalted 
vocation, since to her it is granted to fight in the army of 
Christ for the salvation of souls, and socontribute to the victory 
of Christ’s cause. While the vocation of the Religious teacher 
is exalted, it is equally arduous. To be an ideal Religious 
teacher requires the renunciation of personal interests and a 
total surrender of self in the service of Christ Himself, who said: 
“As often as you receive a little one in My name, you receive 
Me.” An ardent personal love for God will inspire the Re- 
ligious teacher to behold Christ in the person of the children 
entrusted to her guidance. A true Religious teacher must 
behold Christ, love Christ, and serve Christ in every child, 
be he rich or poor, bright or dull, attractive or repulsive. This 
requires supernatural strength and, above all, a spirit of faith 
which inspires the teacher to speak more frequently to God 
about her pupils than to her pupils about God. 

The first and most essential requirement of the Religious 
teacher is a kind, cheerful, and winning personality. Pupils 
consider her an ideal which they unconsciously imitate. She 
must be a living model of charity, patience, and meekness. 
Without doubt, occasions arise which stir the teacher to a holy 
anger. At such times she must guard against any manifesta- 
tion of ill-temper in words or actions. Using loud, abusive, 
sarcastic, or contemptuous language may destroy forever the 
wholesome spiritual influence she must exert if her teaching is 
to affect the lives of her pupils. 

Authority is necessary in the classroom, and the children 
must be taught to respect it, but the Religious teacher must 
temper her commands with justice, charity, and prudence. 
She must deal with erring children in loving forbearance. In 
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a word, she must cultivate a supernatural love for her pupils 
if she would win them for Christ. On the other hand, love 
may not degenerate into partiality or undue familiarity. 
Fondling pupils or allowing other intimacies seriously weakens 
her authority and destroys the reverence and respect which 
her Religious character should command. 

Words move, but example leads to imitation. The Re- 
ligious teacher must herself imitate her ideal, Christ, of whom 
Scripture says that “He began to do and teach.” And Christ 
Himself declared: “‘He that shall do and teach, he shall be called 
great in the kingdom of heaven.” A virtuous example, then, 
must precede, accompany, and follow instruction. This is 
possible only if the teacher is imbued with a deep spirituality, 
for “out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” 
And, “whoever would be a light to others must herself be 
enlightened through the unction and chrism of the Holy 
Spirit.” 


Religious Consecration Entails Self-Sacrifice 


The Religious teacher must pray much for her pupils, and 
frequently renew her religious consecration in the spirit of 
sacrifice for the souls of her devoted charges. Outwardly, she 
professes to die to the world that she may live to Christ. Actu- 
ally, she must die a daily death that Christ may live in the 
soul of each child she teaches. In a word, she must be a co- 
redemptrix with Christ, the Son of God. This dignity of a co- 
redemptrix brings with it a commensurate sacrifice—a life-long 
sacrifice. Who can measure the initial sacrifice of leaving 
home with its love, its comforts and its pleasures? No one 
but those who have made this sacrifice can fully understand 
the daily death that has followed in its wake. The Religious 
teacher’s entrance into Religion was the willing acceptance of 
a living death. She expected to make sacrifices and she made 
them gladly. God grant that every Religious teacher is still 
that generous! 

There is no dearth of opportunity to make sacrifices, for the 
life of a Religious teacher is an unending series of sacrifices. 
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There is the sacrifice of rising promptly at an early hour to 
join her confréres in the service of Jove. There is the obliga- 
tion of the Rule and the Constitutions in every detail of the 
daily routine. Sacrifice means being loyal to the traditions 
and customs of the Community; respecting and obeying Supe- 
riors; being considerate and kind to companions, be they 
lovable or otherwise. It means going the daily round of 
strenuous work in the classroom, followed by domestic and 
spiritual duties at home with deadening routine. 


Discouragements and Compensations 


In addition to all this, the stress and strain of the teaching 
profession has its ill effects upon the physical, mental, and 
spiritual health of the teacher. Misunderstandings on the 
part of the pupils and parents are frequently the cause of worry 
and pain. The teacher’s intentions are misinterpreted; she 
is accused of ill-will where only the purest and noblest in- 
tentions prevailed. Instead of considering the teacher as a 
benefactor, she is looked upon as an enemy. After leaving 
school many pupils evince only ingratitude. Instead of ap- 
preciation, a teacher must often suffer the arrows of insult 
and derision from those for whom she has sacrificed herself. 

But this personal injury is as nothing when compared with 
the agony of realizing that some of her spiritual children have 
gone astray and are the cause of scandal to others. Solicitude 
for her former pupils accompanies her through her whole life. 
They are and will remain her spiritual children. With St. 
Paul she exclaims: “[I will suffer for them] in labor and pain- 
fulness, in much watchings, in hunger and thirsts, in fasting 
often, in cold and nakedness, besides those things which are 
without, my daily instance, the solicitude for all the churches. 
Who is weak and I am not weak? Who is scandalized and | 
am not on fire?” (II Cor., xi. 27-29). 

And yet, though the Religious teacher spends the powers 
of body and soul to exhaustion, there are consolations which far 
outweigh the suffering endured. With the greater number of 
pupils the seed sown by the Religious teacher ripens into a 
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golden harvest of virtue. And even though the seed ger- 
minate only in the hour of death, the joy of having saved an 
immortal soul is out of all proportion to the pain endured. 
There can be no greater promise of reward nor more con- 
vincing proof of the sublimity of the Religious educator’s 
vocation than the words of Holy Scripture: “Those who in- 
struct others unto justice, shall shine as the stars for all 
eternity.” 


II. The Religion Teacher’s Problem 


The religion teacher is under fire today as never before. 
A great deal is being said and written on the vexed question 
of the proper teaching of religion. Most of the criticism is 
destructive, and consequently discouraging in tone and ten- 
dency. The reason for the criticism is quite natural because 
of the evident proof of the seemingly evil results: the woeful 
lack of respect for authority, the falling away from religious 
obligations after leaving school, and the consequent prevalence 
of crime and divorce. 

Are we justified in placing the blame for the existing evils 
upon the Religious educators of the past two or more decades? 
Hardly; else their untiring efforts would not have produced 
the thousands of Religious who today are willingly and nobly 
leading a sacrificial life. The teaching of the past also pro- 
duced good results, though some see only the defections in the 
Church. 

The Catholic school and its Religious teachers have done 
much good in the past, and it is quite certain that infinitely 
more can be done in our present age. The unusual thing that 
is happening today is that educated people are coming into the 
Church in large numbers, while the comparatively uneducated 
are drifting out of the Church in equally large numbers. If 
it were the intellectuals that were drifting away, it would not 
be so surprising, for the Church understands the vagaries of the 
human intellect. But to see the little ones of Christ growing 
insubordinate presents a grave problem. 

Perhaps the flaw in the teaching of the past has been the 
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cultivation of good habits through routine, which did not 
produce lasting results. The aim of the Religious teacher 
today is not merely the formation of good habits in the hope 
that these will last, but rather the formation of good habits 
which are calculated to last because they have taken root in the 
heart and the will. 


Main Objective of Religious Teacher 


The main objective of the religion teacher, therefore, is to 
capture the child’s will for Christ and Hiscause. How can this 
be done? The shortest answer is: through desire. For, un- 
less a child wants to be a good boy or girl it matters little how 
much he learns about religious truths. His desire to be good 
must be strong enough and steady enough to vanquish rival 
desires; otherwise, he will choose the right only sometimes. 
It is, therefore, necessary to discover the road which leads to 
desire. 

Briefly, there are several ways of arriving at desire: reason- 
ing, knowledge, imagination, emotion. These must be used in 
varying combinations—or fusions, if you will—to create in- 
terest which culminates in desire and finally in will and action. 
Creating interest and turning it in the right direction is a com- 
plete definition of the art of teaching. This holds good for 
the teaching of religion as well as for any other subject. Where 
there is interest, drudgery is converted into pleasure. 

In the past there has been an overemphasis on attention to 
the detriment of interest, which is the highway on the journey 
to the goal of complete education. With interest, attention 
is secured. Without interest, attention is not worth securing. 
To arouse interest in religion does not mean to invest the les- 
son with an extrinsic attractiveness and amusement. That 
would no doubt make the time pass more pleasantly, but it will 
not produce practical results. There is no need of trying to 
make the Faith more attractive. It is interesting and at- 
tractive, and has been for the past two thousand years. The 
religion teacher needs but to find the right approach to it. 
The fundamental principle of all successful teaching, even 
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in the past, is to proceed from the known to the unknown, and 
this involves using all the secular knowledge and experience 
of the pupil as a starting point for the acquisition of new reli- 
gious ideas. Religion above all must be related to the child’s 
everyday life. This was our Divine Lord’s own way. To the 
fishermen of Galilee He said: “‘Come, and be fishers of men.”’ 
This must also be the religion teacher’s way, with the reserva- 
tion that children of different ages are interested in very dif- 
ferent things. She most certainly cannot use the same matter 
and method for children of six and children of thirteen. For 
example, the teacher can enlist the interest of a very young 
child if she explains religion to him in terms of “home,” be- 
cause “home” is the subject with which he is most familiar. 
All through the school age, as well as before and after, a child 
experiences a variety of changing interests with which the 
religion teacher somehow must keep pace, or fail in her task. 
The religion teacher must arouse the interest of her class ac- 
cording to the age of the children, their present acquired knowl- 
edge, their common experiences, and their dominant interests. 
These constitute the starting point of her religious instruction. 


Purpose in Teaching of Religion 


Once the teacher has created an interest in religion, the next 
major point to consider is the aim or purpose of the lesson. 
Having a purpose in view ensures interest which produces 
effort. If unrelated to life or thought, religious information, 
though sacred, does not remain either in the mind or the will 
because it does not seem to be leading anywhere. In a word, 
there is no purpose. For example, to learn the catechism so 
that some day the learner may become a good Catholic man or 
woman is a purpose so remote and inclusive as to provide 
absolutely no objective for a definite effort. At best, it can 
but inspire the child for the moment, while it leaves the will 
totally unmoved. 

For older children, especially, there must be a reason for 
insisting on certain obligations. Children want to know why 
they are expected to do certain things. There is no use, for 
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instance, in teaching that lying and dishonesty are sinful, if 
the teacher does not at the same time teach why straight- 
forwardness is in itself desirable. 

The Catholic teacher need never be at a loss-to find an aim 
to which she can relate her lesson. Anything in religion can 
be explained in the terms of Jesus Christ, who said: “I am the 
Alpha and Omega, the First and the Last, the Beginning and 
the End.” 

A means of making an interesting and purposeful applica- 
tion of the lesson, is the reference to persons. These are always 
interesting to children of any age. Surely, there is no dearth 
of reference material in this regard. The Old Testament, the 
Lives of the Saints, and the inexhaustible and ever captivating 
story of Our Lord’s own life, are her treasure-trove. 

From the natural tendency in children to observe and to 
imitate persons whom they learn to know and love, it is obvious 
that the teacher must herself be irreproachable in conduct and 
character. Children almost unconsciously imitate what they 


see; hence, the saying “religion is caught rather than taught.” 

In fine, it is the duty of the religion teacher to map out the 
way to heaven, to teach the truth of Revelation and to lead 
her little flock to the Seven Fountains of Life. In doing this, 
she must remember that the short cut to all these is a personal 
love for Jesus Christ and an ardent desire to be like Him. 


The Arbiter of Peace 


“Signs are not wanting that the war-weary world is looking to the Supreme 
Pontiff for guidance. In the chaos which will follow the present terrible 
conflict, men will search in desperation for certainties and spiritual support, 
and discover them, we may hope, in the unshaken Rock of Peter. But 
only when Europe has returned to vital Christianity and accepts the Pontiff 
again“as supreme arbiter, may she hopefully plan those things which are 
for her enduring peace” (from The Catholic Digest, December, 1944, briefing 
Liam Brophy in the Cross, Dublin). 





Christ the King of Literature 


By THE REVEREND Simon Conran, O.F.M.Cap. 
Capuchin College, Brookland, Washington 17, D.C. 


Time is the test of literature. Books come and go, but the 
great ones are immortalized in many editions. The “Book 
of Books,” the book containing Christ’s own words, remains 
ever the best-seller. Of this Classic among classics the old 
monks illuminated the pages, and bookbinders today encase 
it in their most exquisite bindings. The Bible was the first 
book to come off a printing press; today printing presses 
throughout the world are still pouring forth editions of the 
Bible. The words of the Master know no barriers of space 
and time. They leap across oceans to foreign lands, they 
hurdle all obstacles of language. Language cannot hinder 
their sacred message, for it is heart-to-heart speech to men of 
all tongues. The barrier of time is easily crossed; the words 
of Christ are eternal. He spoke for the man on Fifth Avenue 
as well as for the merchant in the Jewish market place. Christ 
Himself acclaimed His Kingship in literature when He said: 
“Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall not 
pass away” (Matt., xxiv. 35). 

His words will not pass away because they are divine ut- 
terances of Truth itself. Words and phrases go through 
literary transfiguration when Christ is speaking. They shine 
as the sun and become white as snow with the divinity of their 
content. The reader, resembling Peter, exclaims: “Lord, 
itis good for us to be here.”” Listen to Him speak of confidence 
in God: “Look at the birds of the air: they do not sow, or 
reap, or gather into barns; yet, your Heavenly Father feeds 
them. Are not you of much more value than they?... See 
how the lilies of the field grow; they neither toil nor spin, yet 
I say to you that not even Solomon in all his glory was arrayed 
like one of these. But if God so clothes the grass of the field, 
which today is alive and tomorrow is thrown into the oven, 
how much more you, O you of little faith!” (Matt., vi. 26-30). 
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If there is any beauty to be found in the world, it is the 
beauty of Christ’s doctrine, so elegantly and energetically 
expressed. If there is any truth in the world, it is found in the 
revelation that came from the lips of the Master. If there is 
any unity in life, it is found in the Gospels. 

Christ’s words are treasured today by faith and for the fact 
that He answered three fundamental yearnings of the human 
heart: life, love, and truth. Christ answered these three 
yearnings when He said: “I am the way, the truth, and the 
life” (John, xiv. 6). Man holds on to his life; it is the last 
thing he naturally and instinctively surrenders. By grace 
Christ raises man to a higher life, and teaches him the saving 
doctrine of supernatural self-preservation. The “why” of a 
child betrays the philosopher in man questing for truth. 
Christ is the Truth, sent by the Father to teach the world. 
The heart of man is made to love and be loved. Christ is the 
Way; and the way to the Father is love. Love is the great 
commandment. Thus is Christ the King of life and literature; 
the water He gives the thirsty is “living water,” water that 
quenches the thirst in the soul. 

Only once do the Evangelists mention Christ in the act of 
writing, and then it was on the ground where the wind erased 
it. But Christ has written where all artists try to write—on 
the human heart. He has written His divine message there, 
and all the winds of suffering, all the tempests of temptation, 
all the tornadoes of time, have failed to blow it away. It is 
God’s own writing on the human heart. It is lasting; it is 
permanent; it is eternal. ‘Everyone therefore who hears 
these My words and acts upon them, shall be likened to a wise 
man who built his house on rock. And the rain fell, and the 
floods came, and the winds blew and beat against that house, 
but it did not fall, because it was founded on rock’ (Matt., 
vii. 24-25). The Gospels are permanent and eternal. 


King by Craftsmanship 


The sublimest thoughts that ever appeared in words came 
from the lips of Christ. The majestic grandeur of divine 
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thought stoops down to seek little, simple human words so 
that man might understand the Master’s message. In other 
than sacred literature, it is man who tries to fly his thought 
above the common level. In sacred literature, it is God 
bringing big, awe-inspiring thoughts down to earth, down to 
the size of man’s little mind. 

In language comprehensible to a child, Christ worded His 
doctrine. Yet, the sharpest and profoundest intellects can- 
not fathom its depths, divine and sacred. To demonstrate 
the power of prayer Christ says: “‘Ask, and it shall be given 
you; seek, and you shall find; knock, and it shall be opened 
to you. For everyone who asks, receives; and he who seeks, 
finds; and to him who knocks, it shall be opened. Or what 
man is there among you, who, if his son asks him for a loaf, 
will hand him a stone; or if he asks for a fish, will give him a 
serpent? Therefore, if you, evil as you are, know how to give 
good gifts to your children, how much more will your Father 
in heaven give good things to those who ask Him!” (Matt., 
vii. 7-11). 

With majestic power Christ denounces the Scribes and 
Pharisees in a litany of “Woes.” And with graphic power 
He describes the signs of the last day: “And there shall be 
signs in the sun and moon and stars, and upon the earth dis- 
tress of nations bewildered by the roaring of sea and waves; 
men fainting for fear and for expectation of the things that 
are coming on the world; for the powers of heaven shall be 
shaken. And then they shall see the Son of Man coming upon 
a cloud with great power and majesty. But when these things 
begin to come to pass, look up, and lift up your heads, be- 
cause your redemption is at hand” (Luke, xxi. 25-28). 

Sublimity and simplicity, strength and gentleness, power 
and picturesqueness—in a word, perfect balance characterizes 
the language of Our Lord. Even in reading it today in print, 
the Gospel has the refreshing and sparkling spontaneity of the 
spoken word. Its beauty is neither labored nor studied; its 
casual artlessness makes it the highest art, for a Divine Person, 
infinite in His perfections, does not have to search for words. 
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One of God’s perfections, and hence Christ’s perfection too, 
is the art of self-expression. Even a cursory glance at the 
Gospel gives abundant evidence that Christ on the merits of 
His language has an absolute claim to the title, “King of 
literature.” The text is rich and impregnated with an energy 
and beauty of expression arising from a source more than 
human. 


Canons of Literary Composition 


The writer has no intention of submitting Christ’s literary 
craftsmanship to a trial before the so-called laws of literary 
composition. Christ is a Divine Person, far above the reach 
of these laws. Neither is this an attempt to minimize the 
classics of human literature. But an approach to the Gospels 
with these standards in mind can awaken new appreciation 
when we see how eminently and infinitely Christ surpassed the 
requirements of these criteria. 

If the power of universal appeal to man’s higher emotions, 
to man’s intellect and will, makes for literature, then Christ 
is the King of literature. The originality of His doctrine, its 
divine content, His own life exemplifying it, the close-to-home 
comparisons explaining it, the parables portraying it, point to 
the magnetic power and universal appeal of Christ. He never 
sacrifices truth for eloquence, yet He does not hesitate to use 
literary forms—to present His doctrine, the truth, in the most 
beautiful language conceivable. 

The Sermon on the Mount and the Last Discourse depict 
Christ saying hail and good-bye to the human race. The Ser- 
mon is among His first public utterances, when He introduces 
Himself and His doctrine and invites mankind to His kingdom 
and gives the world a code of conduct for daily life. No 
human legislator ever penned language that reads so beauti- 
fully as that of the Divine Lawgiver’s in the Beatitudes; it 
abounds in grace and majesty, beauty and authority, power and 
gentleness. With what great charm He reminds the disciples 
of their dignity: “You are the salt of the earth; but if the salt 
loses its strength, what shall it be salted with? It is no longer 
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of any use but to be thrown out and trodden underfoot by men. 
You are the light of the world. A city set on a mountain can- 
not be hidden. Neither do men light a lamp and put it under 
the measure, but upon the lamp-stand, so as to give light to 
all in the house. Even so let your light shine before men, in 
order that they may see your good works and give glory to 
your Father in heaven” (Matt., v. 13-16). Christ certainly 
appeals to man’s higher emotions in the Last Discourse, His 
farewell to His friends. Each word is a ship carrying rich and 
golden cargo. It is on this occasion that He tells the charm- 
ing allegory of the Vine and the branches. 


Christ as Master of Human Emotions 


In His many parables Christ reveals Himself the master of 
the emotions. The parable of the Sower was so appealing 
to His listeners because it was a newsreel of their own lives. 
The story of the weeds planted in the field of good wheat had 
the attention of all, for to the Oriental it was a real mystery 


story, full of maneuvers at night and an enemy’s refined re- 
venge. “The kingdom of heaven is like a merchant in search 
of fine pearls. When he finds a single pearl of great price, 
he goes and sells all that he has and buys it” (Matt., xiii. 
45-46). Who in the audience .could have been distracted 
during that supernatural short-story of adventure? What 
listener could listen indifferently to that masterful “Gospel 
within a Gospel,” the story of the prodigal son? It has 
universal appeal because everyone can see himself in that 
prodigal son. And the authority Christ illustrates in the 
parables of judgment points convincingly to His own author- 
ity. 

Father Isidore O’Brien, O.F.M., author of ““The Life of 
Christ,” writes that “Christ’s parables demonstrate some of 
the most beautiful and forceful aspects of His mind as a 
teacher. He did not invent this form of communicating 
truths, but displayed a complete mastery of it. It shows what 
has been reverently called His style as an author: His genius 
for local observation, His happy faculty of making the scene 
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live, His art of heightening the most striking features of His 
characters (Pharisee and Publican), and His power of brevity 
that could compress without disfiguring. The local movement 
keeps in step with the progression of the thought. He neither 
labors the attitude nor tortures the moral, but stops when the 
story is told.” 

The facts are especially evident in the parable of the ten 
virgins. The action is a local wedding custom. The scene 
lives with His graphic description when Christ says: “Then 
as the bridegroom was long in coming, they all became drowsy 
and slept. And at midnight a cry arose: ‘Behold, the bride- 
groom is coming, go forth to meet him!” (Matt., xxv. 5-6). 
The features of the characters are heightened by the oil and 
the lamps. The five wise virgins were ready and vigilant; 
not so the five foolish. The parable is brief but compact; 
it does not contain a single word that is not needed for its tell- 
ing. Local movement and progress of thought go hand-in- 
hand as the process of trimming the lamps accentuates pre- 
paredness. The moral—vigilance and preparedness—is brief: 
“Watch, therefore, for you know neither the day nor the hour” 
(Matt., xxv. 13). 


Christ’s Influence on Modern Letters 


The words of Christ, the King of literature, made more than 
a dogmatic and moral impression on G. K. Chesterton. His 
own style, his own love of paradox and analogy, more than 
faintly resembles the style in the Gospels. In “Orthodoxy,” 
‘Chesterton has a passage much to the point: “Christ has even 
a literary style of His own, not to be found, I think, elsewhere; 
it consists of an almost furious use of the a fortiori. His ‘how 
much more’ is piled one upon the other like castle upon castle 
in the clouds. The diction used about Christ has been, per- 
haps wisely, sweet and submissive. But the diction used by 
Christ is quite curiously gigantesque; it is full of camels leap- 
ing through needles and mountains hurled into the sea.” 

Francis Thompson was a devout reader of the Gospels. His 
lofty thought and colorful, imaginative language may be 
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traced to this fact. The brilliant and clear polish of Cardinal 
Newman’s style, his smooth and stately language, reflect the 
majesty of the Master’s words. Condé B. Pallen explains 
this in his book, “The Philosophy of Literature”: ‘‘Christen- 
dom possesses the fullness of style—the inexhaustible variety 
of the human word—because there has been manifested to it 
the immeasurable fullness of the Eternal Word. In this 
manner does style unfold itself in the human word of the 
nations of Christendom, like many and various flowers on a 
single vine. Though the ancient world spoke many tongues, 
it could not diversely utter the same meaning. Christendom 
speaks many tongues, but it ever variously utters the same 
work of eternal significance.” 

The literary artist, according to Joseph Conrad, “speaks 
to our capacity for delight and wonder, to the sense of mystery 
surrounding our lives, to our sense of pity and beauty and 
pain; to the latent feeling of fellowship with all creation— 
and to the subtle but invincible conviction of solidarity in 
dreams, in joys, in sorrow, in aspirations, in illusions, in hope, 
in fear, which binds men to each other, which binds together 
all humanity—the dead to the living and the living to the un- 
born.” 

It is not our purpose to submit the sacred prose and poetry 
of Our Lord to the literary test of Joseph Conrad and judge 
results thereby. But upon closer examination it becomes evi- 
dent that Christ, the Divine Artist, sanctified literary art. 
He does speak to man’s divine unrest, to his capacity for de- 
light and wonder. He solves the mystery story of life and 
death. As the Good Samaritan, He demonstrates true com- 
passion and pity. As the Holy One of God, His life reveals 
the beauty of sinlessness, the radiance of sanctity. As the 
Redeemer, He turns pain into sacrifice and makes it merito- 
rious. When He spoke of the lilies of the field and the birds 
of the air, He showed creation its “feeling of fellowship” under 
the Fatherhood of God. He invites the lonely to Himself to 
taste and see that the Lord is sweet. To all men He gave 
divine means of making dreams come true, of realizing lasting 
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joy, of materializing aspirations and hopes. Sin is the great 
illusion, He taught; it is momentary pleasure with an eternity 
of pain. He bound together “all humanity” into His Mys- 
tical Body; the “dead to the living” in the Communion of 
Saints, “‘the living to the unborn’”’ in the priceless inheritance 


of the Faith. 


King in His Bequest to Literature 


Art strives for beauty. Every artist has a vision to cap- 
ture in color orin words, in song orin stone. By their integrity, 
harmony and clarity the, Gospels reach the excellence of 
divine beauty. The closer a thing approaches to God, the 
Author of beauty, the more beautiful that thing is. In per- 
ceiving the words of the God-Man, one realizes that theirs is a 
beauty close to God, that theirs is an excellence divine. Christ 
being God had the Godhead; as Man, Christ had the Beatific 
Vision. In all reverence, the Gospels are the Beatific Vision 
of literature. They are a mirror of divine beauty, ever an- 
cient and ever new. 

There is a joy in the intuition of beauty. The response to 
excellence perceived is joy. The Gospels are, in truth, “a 
thing of beauty, a joy forever.” ‘““These things I have spoken 
to you that My joy may be in you, and that your joy may be 
made full” (John, xv. 11). Christ promised the Apostles the 
Paraclete. And on Pentecost the Spirit of Joy descended 
upon them in tongues of flame. And the Holy Spirit, the 
Spirit of Truth and Beauty and Joy, has hovered over Christian 
literature since that day. How many modern writers and 
writings have proved that, when Christ is dispelled from the 
soul, joy and laughter make their exit with Him! Christ be- 
queaths a King’s gift to literature, a joyous freedom that goes 
with truth. ~ 

In one of his many eloquent sermons the Jesuit preacher, 
Father Martindale, asks: “Is there any part of literature so 
suffused with melancholy, in all ages alike, as that of passion? 
Turn every phrase in the Veni Sancte Spiritus into its opposite, 
and you have the fruits, or the qualities, of that Unholy Ghost 
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of Passion.” The words of Christ and the literature written 
in conformity with His teachings can be recognized by the 
fruits of the Holy Ghost: charity, joy, peace, patience, be- 
nignity, goodness, mildness, faith, modesty, long-suffering, 
continency, and chastity. But the literature of uncontrolled 
passion, of passion not conquered by a Christian’s victory, 
bears the fruits of the Unholy Ghost of Passion: hate, 
melancholy, strife, impatience, harshness, evil, ferocity, de- 
spair, pride, suicide, and unbridled lust. A study in contrasts! 


Still the King 


The devout today recognize Christ as the King of literature. 
The faithful stand in respectful and silent attention while the 
words of Christ are being read at Mass and in the pulpit. 
The priest kisses the Gospel when he has finished reading it; 
at Solemn Mass he shows the Church’s respect by incensing 
the Holy Book. All these manifestations of love and loyalty 
bespeak the faith others have in the words of Him who said: 
“My words are spirit and life.” 

Christ is the Word. Christ is the Alpha and Omega. 
Christ is King. Will the day ever dawn when one can enter a 
library and see a statue of Christ the King enshrined in a niche 
surrounded by the literature of the world? But the question 
is answered before it is asked: “Not until He is enshrined in 
the hearts of men.” 





Pity the Poor Religion Course 


By THE ReEveREND Epwin J. WEBER, S.M. 
Trinity College, Sioux City 2, lowa 


IV. Needed: A Uniform Program for High School Religion 


At this point we must pause to meet an objection: “Re- 
ligion is functional. Religion is learned to be practiced. If 
religion in the Catholic high school is a course of instruction 
(academic), the practical (functional) emphasis is. neglected.” 

As an answer let us first make it clear that there is a dis- 
tinction between religion in the Catholic high school and the 
religion course in the Catholic high school. 

Religion, broadly considered, in the Catholic school (high 
school included) exercises an influence that extends beyond the 
limits of the daily course in religious instruction. Religion is 
the very life of the Catholic school. It has been sometimes 
vaguely labeled the “atmosphere” of the school. The Catholic 
high school is to inculcate Catholic principles of thinking and 
living. The Catholic young men and young women attending 
these, Catholic high schools are to lead Catholic lives in school 
and out of school, now and later. But it does not follow from 
this that the Catholic training is to be imparted only during 
the religion course, or that the religion course is to be lim- 
ited to a repetition of the minimum essentials of Catholic 
morality. 


Where the religion course is academic (instructional), 
much of the functional emphasis is found in this very atmos- 
phere mentioned above. 


Atmosphere of the Catholic School 


As an institution the Catholic high school is entirely Catho- 
lic. Its principles are Catholic. Its administration is Catho- 
lic. Its teaching is Catholic. Its atmosphere is Catholic. 
Every teacher, no matter what grade or subject he teaches, 
contributes to the religious formation of the students in school. 
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He is constantly before their eyes as a Catholic teacher (wear- 
ing in many or most cases the garb of a Religious), and as such 
imparts a Christian lesson with every look or gesture. He 
cannot afford to lose sight of this fact. He must not refuse 
to accept it. It is the lot of the Catholic teacher. This is 
part of the fabric of the Catholic institution. The imitative 
value of good example is priceless. For that reason the private 
life of the teacher in Catholic schools, be he Religious or lay 
(or even in extreme cases a non-Catholic), is always a matter 
of concern to the authorities. 

Teaching of ordinary Christian morality by every member 
of the faculty is not limited to the individual example. In 
the sciences, literature, social studies the Christian teacher 
worthy of the name will find numberless occasions to draw 
examples, illustrations, applications that inculcate Christian 
principles. For the teacher who is thoroughly Catholic, this 
is done in such a natural and unaffected way that it does not 
savor of “preaching.” It merely partakes of that consciousness 
of ““God within us.” The science teacher does not scoff at the 
soul, nor does he propose a world that “just began,” nor does 
he substitute physiological reasons of purity for Christian 
teaching of sin. The literature teacher will recognize merit 
where he finds it, but he will also remember that man is made 
of flesh and blood, that youth is impressionable. He will not 
hesitate to condemn sinful actions of the characters in a story 
(I do not limit myself here to the Sixth and Ninth Com- 
mandments), while admitting the literary quality of the work 
in general. Likewise, geography, history, sociology, eco- 
nomics, offer repeated opportunities for instilling practical 
Catholic lessons, and this merely because such will be correct 
history, correct sociological principles, correct economics. 

The atmosphere of the Catholic high school is further func- 
tionally Catholic with its observance of holydays, announce- 
ments and explanations of fast and abstinence days, main- 
tenance of order and discipline through Catholic ideology first 
and physical measures second, even its all-too-frequent col- 
lections and drives for the “good cause.” 
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All the above enter into the Catholic education of every 
student in a Catholic high school. There is no official count 
or tabulation made of the student’s reaction to these influences, 
but there is also no denying that the influences are there. And 
they are first and foremost functionally religious. The stu- 
dent has about as much chance of escaping them as an ice- 
cube in a glass of warm water. 


Religious Societies 


Extra-curricular religious activities are functionally religious 
(although not wholly so) both for the students who engage in 
them and for the school at large. These organizations pro- 
mote and sponsor general and special Confession and Com- 
munion days, drives for contributions to charities, clean-up 
campaigns (movies, books, and magazines), speaking programs 
in harmony with the Church calendar. Such activities 
affect the members themselves in the first place, as they are the 
agents and promoters. But the entire student body is af- 
fected since student organizations are intended to react on the 
students of the school. True, we must not omit mentioning 
here that those engaged in these activities spend much time 
in a personal instructional program, but the active functional 
emphasis is also present. Thus, the members of a sodality 
or a mission crusade will necessarily be obliged to know their 
organization, to study their faith more deeply (study club), 
but they are also obligated to work at their personal sanctifica- 
tion. Their activities are the result of their interest in the 
sanctification of themselves and everyone about them. The 
school by promoting such organizations is helping to instill 
into the minds and hearts of all the students a deeper apprecia- 
tion of the “‘one thing necessary” and to train their wills to 
achieve it in student and adult life. Yet, let it be noted care- 
fully that these activities are officially dissociated from the 
religion course of the curriculum. One can still have an in- 
structional program in the course of studies without neglect- 
ing the necessary repetition of the ordinary moral obligations. 
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Religion Course Itself 

Even though the religion course be primarily academic and 
instructional, it cannot completely escape the functional (or, 
(if you will, let us say “the practical”). In the high school 
religion program somewhere, there will be a prominent sec- 
tion devoted to Moral. The practical examples and illustra- 
tions here necessarily will deal with daily life and its duties. 
Here is the place for plain telling “what must I do?” But 
then, in keeping with the course, the more advanced the stu- 
dent is, the more detailed will be the explanation of the ra- 
tional and spiritual foundation of these obligations. The 
explanation will approach more closely the completeness of 
seminary theology. The older and more mature student can 
be expected to master some of the careful subdivisions and 
distinctions of theologians and to see in them something more 
than theoretical hairsplitting and “casuistry.” 

Practical everyday morality is furthermore emphasized 
in the regular religion gourse through so-called digressions. 


Every. teacher, whether of religion or of another subject, is 
influenced in his explanation by the “law of association of 


> 


ideas.” The floundering, the inexperienced, the doddering, the 
bombastic, or the ill-prepared teacher may find himself led far 
astray at times by allowing or entering upon these digressions. 
On the other hand, these “digressions”’ for the good teacher may 
serve a purpose that is not immediately perceived by his stu- 
dents, who at the given moment may be chuckling interiorly in 
high glee that the teacher is “off the subject again.” Students 
themselves may be the cause or the occasion of digressions 
through their questions. Where the student is in sincere good 
faith, his questions usually indicate an interest in the subject 
at hand as compared with actual life. This is particularly 
true when the Sacraments and the Commandments are treated 
in the religion course. “Cases” that are proposed by the stu- 
dents for solution are very frequently events taken from their 
own lives or the lives of someone whom they know. And a 
word or phrase by the teacher of religion serves to remind them 
of what they know from first-hand information. The ques- 
tions and cases are sometimes disturbing to the strictly sys- 
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tematic teacher, because they seem to waste time. But they 
are digressions that frequently are worth while following, be- 
cause of the interest of the student in his own proposed dif- 
ficulty and the psychological value of talking about some- 
thing “‘not in the books.”” Oddly enough, such “open forums” 
seldom bring up matter entirely new to the high school student. 
There may be merely an intriguing circumstance to the “‘case.”’ 
Thus, the wide-awake teacher has many unlooked-for op- 
portunities of reaffirming fundamental everyday practical 
Catholic dogma and moral, each of which, because of its in- 
fluence in the lives of the students, can be termed “‘functional.” 

Thus, from the three points mentioned, it can be seen 
that the functional side of religion is not neglected even when 
the official religion course is strictly instructional in the same 
sense that geometry, chemistry, or American literature is in- 
structional. 


Applying the Remedy 


At this point let us recapitulate. We have seen that the 
teacher of religion in the Catholic high school is in an em- 
barrassing position, due largely to one form or another of dis- 
crimination against the religion course. We have suggested 
making the religion course an academic equal to any subject 
on the curriculum, and then rigorously accepting all the im- 
plications of such a decision. Now we can propose to our- 
selves the question: “How most effectively can such a plan be 
carried out?” 

In answering the foregoing question let us work up from 
the least effective to the most effective means of applying the 
remedy. Who is to take the stand on religion—which is just 
another way of saying: “How can it be done?” At the bottom 
of the ladder we have the one who shares the brunt of the work, 
but who has the least chance of determining in a practical way 
the policy of the school. He is the individual teacher. If he is 
isolated in his position on the teaching of religion, he will be 
the victim of endless griefs. His insistence on instructional 
religion and severe grading is not supported by the school ad- 
ministration, is questioned by the pastors of the city and mis- 
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understandingly condemned by the parents of the students. 
There is even danger, not only that the course in religion will 
suffer, but also that the influence of religious principles and 
practices will be prejudiced in the lives of the students them- 
selves through personal aversion (even animosity) for the 
teacher. The best that the teacher can hope for is to come as 
close to his ideal as is diplomatically possible. 

Individual Catholic schools of a district can only partially 
succeed in establishing a strict instructional grading program. 
The school administration can maintain its policy, but its in- 
fluence is only local and temporary. Where there are several 
Catholic high schools in the same city, each with its own pro- 
gram and policy and purpose:in religion, there will result some 
practical confusion in the minds of the people. At least, 
little is done there to correct the misunderstanding. 

The centralized Catholic high school and the diocesan high 
school are more favorably situated. The student body is 
larger and represents more parishes. Thus, it is more wide- 
spread in its influence. Hence, whatever policy is maintained 
in the centralized school radiates through a greater and more 
varied aggregate of the Catholic population. The policy of 
the central or diocesan high school with regard to the teaching 
of religion uniformly influences the Catholic homes of a given 
local district. Thus, the centralized Catholic high school can 
more easily than any other institution inaugurate and main- 
tain a program of instructional religion and of unpampered 
grading. 


Uniform Diocesan Policy the Solution 


However, the policy of diocesan and centralized Catholic 
high schools is largely dictated by the Diocesan Supervisor of 
Education. Here we seem to have the key and instrument to 
the entire situation. Local and isolated efforts of any sort 
are doomed to little or no permanent results on a widespread 
scale. To react against a widespread condition requires a 
united and consistent effort. 

Therefore, if we believe that our course in religion in the 
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Catholic high school should be emphatically instructional, the 
best way to introduce and maintain that policy is through the 
Diocesan Supervisor. It is only when the diocesan authorities 
favor and promote such a view that any kind of success can 
be hoped for. To be practical, therefore, the Diocesan Super- 
visor with the approval of the bishop could determine the 
general program and the instructional emphasis of the teach- 
ing of religion. The schools and teachers of the diocese would 
be informed of the move. The policy would be explained to 
them in written documents and emphasized at regional con- 
ventions, wherever the latter are possible. The entire Catholic 
population would be informed through circular letters to the 
pastors of every parish. It would probably be necessary to 
“propagandize”’ a large portion of the Catholic laity (and even 
some of the clergy). The subject-matter (i.e., Dogma, Moral, 
History, etc.), not necessarily the texts, could be determined 
upon for each year of religion in all the Catholic high schools of 
the diocese. Quite naturally, all this would be done only after 
consultation of and discussion with representative teaching 
authorities on the subject of religion throughout the diocese. 

After thorough explanation to the schools and teachers and 
the general Catholic population, the move could be inau- 
gurated simultaneously throughout the entire diocese. It 
would follow that to his manifold other duties would be added 
this one of constantly seeing that the approved emphasis of 
religious instruction and gradingis maintained. By this way 
alone can it be hoped that there will be some semblance of uni- 
formity in. the teaching of religion in any sizable district. In 
this way alone will there be a uniform point of view and em- 
phasis in religious instruction throughout the diocese. By 
maintaining this uniformity over a period of years, it is to be 
hoped that gradually the official course of religion will take its 
place in a practical way on an equal basis with all the other 
subjects in any Catholic high school curriculum. 

But long-standing prejudices are only with difficulty re- 
placed by other ideas. We must not be very hopeful of wide- 
spread approval before another generation has passed through 
our schools. : 





Religion and the Public School System 


By Sister Crarita Seramur, S.C., M.A. 
Seton High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


It has been said recently that “the best safeguard against 
present social, political, and moral insecurity is the trained 
mind, the disciplined will, the moral fiber that results from an 
education to which religion gives point, principle and pur- 
pose.” Catholic educators agree with President Roosevelt 
that no greater thing could come to our land today than a 
revival of the spirit of religion—and with his Secretary of 
State, Cordell Hull, that the roots of our tragic shortcomings 
lie in the realm of the spirit, that our most earnest endeavors 
often flounder because we fail to find reliable guideposts in the 
basic sphere of relations of man to man. But Catholic edu- 
cators know in what such reliable guideposts consist, and their 
schools teach these religious principles to their students. 

American education as taught in our public school system 
is to blame for a prevailing notion that American liberty is a 
secular institution created by the Constitution of the United 
States. It was religion that built the foundations for our 
American constitutional system; but after building that 
foundation religion stepped aside and has since regarded the 
whole structure of American law as a thing completely di- 
vorced from man’s responsibility to his Creator. Liberty in 
America will be saved by the same principle, the same simple 
faith through which and by which American liberty was be- 
gun—namely, the universal acknowledgment of God as the 
author of liberty, and democratic government as the pro- 
tective agent of the God-given rights of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen tells us that one of the greatest 
paradoxes of our time is that, while mankind is drawn to- 
gether more closely mechanically, it has grown further and 
further apart spiritually. Radio, telephone, telegraph, and 
aeroplane have pulled men together spatially, but at a moment 
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when men have lost all common ideals and purposes. The 
explanation is simple: we have lost the unifying bond of the 
spiritual. The Christian philosophy of life and of education 
alone possesses the remedy most effective against modern 
materialistic thought and action. The school remains the 
ready nreans to bring to our citizens a knowledge of essential 
social principles, while fostering the crusading spirit to put 
them into effect. 


Present Conditions in the Public Schools 


It is of interest to examine the statistics of conditions exist- 
ing at the present time to find out just what our public schools 
of the United States are doing in this regard. Since the Renais- 
sance, when the pride of State, of knowledge, and of system 
was indulged with disastrous consequences to our Christian 
inheritance, educators have tried in vain to find a substitute 
for religion that will elevate the motives of conduct and stem 
the tide of social and political ruin. The theories, methods, 
and programs advocated by leaders in educational thought 
tend towards an education that has nothing more in view than 
established social and political practices. As these social and 
political practices are constantly changing, it follows that the 
fundamental principles of education are constantly shifting. 
Their idea of truth is based upon conventional values, not 
upon eternal values. Such principles of education operate 
with a view to institutions, but the preservation of institutions 
is not the end in education. Is it not probable that a system 
of training built upon these principles will tend to make the 
child responsible only to a group or to organized society, and, 
as a result, will produce not self-directive individuals but be- 
ings that are part of the great social and political machine and 
whose moral conduct rests solely on natural motives because 
the principles from which it springs are limited to purely 
secular phases of life? 

From current educational literature one can readily see that 
the trend today is a gradual turning back to the realization 
that religion is necessary in the nation if democracy is to con- 
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tinue, and that the schools are the necessary channels through 
which religious training can be properly and adequately given. 
But what is being done at the present time to give the children 
in our public schools an opportunity for securing religious 
training? The United States Office of Education has ex- 
pressed the need for more religious instruction as a guide for 
the control of human conduct, and says that recent accounts 
of surveys and studies show that a negligible amount of a 
child’s time comes under the influence of the churches and 
that only a small proportion of the children throughout the 
country have been receiving even brief contact with church 
influence. They also show changes in family life wherein 
parents tend to disregard religious education or to throw 
upon the churches or the community the responsibility for 
youth’s religious training. More serious still is their admission 
that, despite various efforts made by the church groups to 
educate children in religion, the religious needs of many chil- 
dren are imperfectly met at the present time. It has been 
estimated that approximately one-half of American children 
and youth receive no religious instruction outside the home. 


Responsibility for Religious Education 


Where, then, shall this responsibility for religious education 
be placed? Within what limit lies the ‘public schools’ re- 
sponsibility? At present, all that the public school system of 
education has to offer is the work being done in weekday 
classes in religious education conducted on released time for 
public school pupils. Special legislative authorization for the 
release of public school pupils during school hours for religious 
education is reported for lowa, Kentucky, Maine, Minnesota, 
New York, Oregon, South Dakota, and West Virginia. Rul- 
ings of state attorneys general authorize the release of public 
school pupils for weekday classes in four States: Nevada, 
Illinois, Idaho, and Pennsylvania, where the ruling is limited 
to the release of high school pupils. In three States, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington, the attorneys general have 
ruled adversely to the release of high school pupils for religious 
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instruction. Opinions from some State boards of education or 
chief school officers indicate conditions under which pupils 
may or may not be released for weekday classes. For example, 
opinions for Connecticut, Delaware, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
Rhode Island, Ohio, and Utah leave the decision of whether or 
not pupils shall be released to the jurisdiction of local school 
officials. 

Since weekday classes are reported by one or more school 
systems in thirty-eight States, and the special authorizations 
to release pupils (which have just been reviewed) affect but 
part of this number, it appears that the laws in some States 
are silent on the subject. In such cases, the question of 
whether public school children may be released for religious 
education is one to be determined by appropriate school 
officials in accordance with general provisions of the law. All 
States are included among the reports received by the United 
States Office of Education in answer to the inquiry. Based 
upon the regional division of States set up by the United States 
Bureau of the Census, positive reports were received from all 
of the States in the North Central group, but from only six of 
the eleven Mountain and Pacific States. The following table 
shows the number of States in each region from which positive 


replies were received, regarding weekday classes in religious 
education: 


Region Number of States 
Group Positive Replies 
New England, Middle Atlantic 7 
North Central 12 
OSS Ee ee eee ee ee 7 
South Central 6 
Mountain, Pacific 6 


The five States reporting the largest number of school sys- 
tems releasing pupils for religious education in places with 
population above 2,500 in 1940 are the same five States which 
headed the list in 1932. The ranking order of these States, 
however, is not quite the same as it was in 1932. This is 
shown in the following columns, where the number of school 
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systems reporting the release of pupils is listed for each of the 
five States for the years 1932 and 1940: 


Minnesota 
TS re Aro ee 


Illinois WHMOGOMMIN, ...50<055..008hRh 


States which were represented in the 1932 study but not in the 
1940 study are Alabama, Arizona, California, Mississippi, and 
Montana. Reports were received in 1940 from schools in the 
following States which were not represented in the 1932 study: 
Colorado, Florida, Maine, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, and Vermont. States not represented in either study 
include: Delaware, Nevada, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
and Wyoming. 

Among the 488 school systems releasing pupils for religious 
education three-fourths sponsor programs for elementary 
school children, and slightly more than half codperate in pro- 
viding classes for high school grades. The replies from places 
with populations of 2,500 or more indicate the possibility that 
children in one of every eight town and city school systems are 
released upon their parents’ consent. The probability of such 
release is far more remote for children living in places with less 
than 2,500 population. The percentage distribution for school 
systems releasing pupils in elementary schools is 47; for both 
elementary and high schools, 27; for high schools only, 26. 
The range in the number of years- during which classes in 
these school systems have been conducted is from 1 to 28, 
with a median of 8 years. 


Religious Instruction Given Only to Small Minority 


While this survey shows that there has been a marked in- 
crease in the number of school systems releasing children for 
religious education, still the number is small indeed in com- 
parison with the total number of public schools throughout the 
United States and the vast enrollment of public school stu- 
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dents. Educators should heed the warning that “it has been 
estimated that approximately one-half of the children and 
youth of the United States receive no religious instruction 
outside of their own home.” And to this statement may we 
not add that few homes today, comparatively speaking, can 
have much to offer their children by way of religious instruc- 
tion, since in so many cases the parents themselves are affli- 
ated with no religion whatever? 

Statistics prove that of the 130,000,000 people in the 
United States only 22,000,000 are Catholics, and of the re- 
maining 108,000,000 one-half, or 54,000,000, are affiliated 
with no religion whatever. These statistics should be a matter 
of grave concern for a nation’s people striving to retain their 
democratic way of life. That educators are becoming more 
cognizant of the necessity of religious training for the children 
of the country is evident. Dr. Studebaker, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, says: “It seems clear that religion is 
a basic factor in the integration of learning,” and Dr. Rockett, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Rhode Island, 
in expressing his views recently, states: “I feel that there has 
always been a need, and now more than ever, for including 
some form of religious instruction in the lives of public school 
children. If education is to play its part in the formation of 
individual and national character, it must of necessity admit 
the source of its life blood, or fail miserably in its attempt to 
function properly.” 


The Correct Attitude towards Religious Education 


With the new principles that have invaded Christian civili- 
zation, especially since the Reformation, there has developed a 
dualism between faith and conduct; it has become quite prev- 
alent in those countries that have barred the teaching of 
religion from public schools. Many different denominations 
have tried to maintain their religious ideals through the 
introduction of the Sunday School, but this practice, instead 
of producing a genuine “religious education,” has resulted in 
the dualism of “religion and education,” and the younger 
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generation is failing to see the intimate relation that exists be- 
tween the two. As Jacques Maritain says, “the logic of prac- 
tice is stronger than the logic of speech, and consequently, 
religion is being largely relegated to the position of the ‘Sunday 
dress.’”” But should religion be merely a Sunday dress? His 
Excellency, Archbishop McNicholas of Cincinnati, says: 


“The principle that religion is religion and business is 
business is utterly false and in the long run wholly ruinous 
to society. The divorce of religion from business, from 
education, from political action, cannot fail eventually to 
bring ruin. Every deliberate action of man is either moraily 
good or morally bad. There is no intermediate classifica- 
tion. Religion is not a Sunday dress. Religion should be 
an everyday affair and influence every decision made by 
the human will.” ; 


To teach the rising generation reverence for God and to incul- 
cate habits embodying the highest moral standards into their 
lives was the primary objective in education as established by 
our early forbears. 

The account of the statistics from the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion quoted in this treatise is proof of the departure of the 
American people from this standard. And yet, “education to 
be real must be synonymous with edification. Its whole pur- 
pose must be to bring out and build up the man that is buried 
in the boy, and build him up to the gigantic stature of Jesus 
Christ. Secular education is not and cannot be complete 
education because a man can never be educated unless he is 
brought out and led to God.” At present, the released time 
plan seems to be the best method offered for giving the children 
of our public schools an opportunity to receive religious in- 
struction, but statistics prove how few there are who are shar- 
ing this privilege. May our post-war era usher in another re- 
organization of the public school system, one that will cease to 
deprive our American youth of their greatest right—+the right 
to know their God, that they may love and serve Him in this 
life, and thus be happy with Him forever in the next! 





Saint Augustine, the Catechist 


By tHE REveREND Louts A. Ronaione, O.S.A. 
Grymes Hill, Staten Island, N. Y. 


1. The De Catechizandis Rudibus 


When St. Augustine (354-430) was born in Tagaste (now 
called Souk-Ahras) in North Africa, St. Liberius sat on the 
Chair of Peter, and Constantius, the oldest and only surviving 
son of Constantine, was at the head of the Empire. Catecheses, 
a book comprising the twenty-four lectures which he had de- 
livered to catechumens, had already been written by Cyril 
before he became Bishop of Jerusalem in the year 350. 

During Augustine’s early boyhood, St. Ambrose (340-397) 
and St. Jerome (340-420) were taking courses in Rome; 
while St. Basil (329-379) and St. Gregory Nazianzus (330- 
390) were fellow-students in the University of Athens estab- 
lished by Julian, later the “Apostate Emperor” of Rome. In 
Antioch, St. John Chrysostom (347-407) was undergoing his 
early schooling. The contemporaries of St. Augustine make, 
indeed, a most impressive array of great and holy men which 
will match those of any age in the history of the world. 

Because of the significant circumstances of his life—a life 
which was lived at the turning point of the history of the 
West—-Augustine, in a most arresting way, captures the 
interest of modern man. The conflict of his own inner life 
during his early years is a type of the uneasy, disturbed period 
when Christianity and paganism had met in deadly combat 
and were engaged furiously in a final fray. He heard in his 
boyhood the blasphemous battle-cry of Julian the Apostate, 
who failed in his attempt to wrest the Roman Empire from 
Christ the Conqueror. Grown to manhood, Augustine wit- 
nessed the course of events which flowed from a union of 
Church and State when Theodosius established the Catholic 
Church, and bound together the interests and fortunes of 
Christianity and the Empire. 
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As he lay sick unto death, Augustine’s fever-stricken eyes 
must have become tear-blinded when he reflected upon the sad 
turn of events. In Rome, the Teutonic tribes were bent on 
their destruction of the Western Empire, and were busily 
occupied in establishing their own kingdoms on its ruins. And 
as he was drawing his last breath, Augustine’s episcopal city 
of Hippo was being besieged by the Vandal hoards of Genseric. 
God, in His goodness, spared Augustine the final heart-break 
of seeing his beloved city destroyed. Augustine had scarcely 
closed his eyes in death, however, when the Vandals entered 
Hippo and burned it. Roman Africa was breaking up fast and 
furiously, but only after it had given to the Church her greatest 
teacher. Speaking of Augustine and the Vandal invasion, 
Newman says: 


“The desolation which at that era swept over the face of 
Africa was completed by the subsequent invasion of the 
Saracens. Hippo had ceased to be an episcopal city; but 
its great teacher, though dead, yet speaks; his voice is gone 
out into all the lands, and his word unto the end of the world. 
He needs no dwelling-place, whose home is the Catholic 
Church; he fears no barbarian or heretical desolation, whose 
creed is destined to last unto the end.” 


Appraisal of St. Augustine’s Writings 


The great bulk, the excellent quality, the timeliness of 
Augustine’s writings call for prolonged, scientific study. 
About the extraordinary quantity of his works, let us say only 
that in his Retractationes (a review of his writings in two books) 
Augustine enumerates no less than ninety-three titles of his 
works in two hundred and thirty-two books; and this list 
is not complete. . The matchless quality of his writings is 
attested to thousands of times over, as we find great men who, 
although they are authorities in their own right, still quote 
from Augustine’s writings to bolster up their own claims. 
But the most remarkable thing about Augustine’s writings is 
their timeliness. Augustine is unique in that he is the con- 


1 John Henry Cardinal Newman, “The Church of the Fathers,” in “Historical Sketches,” 
Vol. II (Longmans, Green & Co., London ,1912), pp. 140-141. 
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temporary of every age. His literary output, therefore, has 
survived the vicissitudes of time for fifteen centuries, because 
it answers the questions which have been asked in every age 
and are being asked today.- Karl Adam makes quite an issue 
of this point. 


“Augustine .. . is in the essentials of his mind a modern 
man, modern beyond all else in his interest in the phe- 
nomena of the inward life.... With extraordinary delicacy 
and exactitude, with a truly ‘psychological psychology,’ 
he describes, from his own and others’ experience, the 
phenomena, functions and laws of the soul’s life. His 
description of the mind of the child, of its joy and sorrow 
and untruth, his psychology of compassion and of tragedy, 
of beauty and of love, belong still in our day to the best 
that has been written upon those matters.’”” 


Because of Augustine’s modernity, because of his keen in- 
sight into the soul of man whose nature is essentially change- 
less in every age, theologians, philosophers, and psychologists 


have gone to Augustine for the solution of their problems. 
Educators, too, have found in Augustine the answer to many 
of their questions. Let us, as religion teachers, strive to find 
out from Augustine the answer to the very important ques- 
tion: “How can we improve our methods of teaching religion?” 


St. Augustine on Teaching of Religion 


The question of improving the teaching of religion was raised 
in the fifth century by Deogratias, a deacon of Carthage. 
It was a good thing for the catechists of the fifth century, and 
for us, that it was to St. Augustine that Deogratias appealed 
for a suitable solution to this most vital and rather difficult 
problem. 

Deogratias was experiencing the same difficulties in the 
teaching of religion as our religion teachers are complaining 
about today. Though he enjoyed no small renown for his 
knowledge of the faith and for his skill in teaching, Deogratias 
wrote to Augustine, who was then Bishop of Hippo, for fur- 


2 Karl Adam, “Saint Augustine” (Macmillan Co., New York City, 1932), pp. 3-4. 
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ther guidance in the methods to be employed in the teaching 
of religion. The deacon complained that he found it very 
difficult to present the truth in a striking and attractive way. 
He grew weary of his own prosy discourses and his seeming 
inability to overcome the many obstacles to an interesting 
and effective instruction. Whereupon he turned to his 
learned and experienced friend for counsel and encouragement. 
Augustine gave him both. In answer to his friend’s request, 
Augustine wrote his famous treatise on catechizing, the De 
Catechizandis Rudibus—Concerning the Instructing of Those 
Who Need Instruction. This book, written about the year 
400, is mentioned by St. Augustine in the fourteenth chapter 
of his Retractationes. ; 


Analysis of His Catechetical Methods 


The De Catechizandis Rudibus* is the first example we have 
of a theoretic formulation of Christian catechetics. In this 
work are found, systematically arranged, the norms which are 
to be observed in the religious education of youth. The De 
Catechizandis Rudibus is at once a contribution to the subject- 
matter and the method of religious instruction. It is unique 
as a manual for both teacher and pupil. This will become 
quite obvious as we divide and briefly analyze the work. 

Augustine, master of several styles, employs always the 
one best suited to the nature of the work and as the occasion 
demands. As befits the nature and content of the work, the 
De Catechizandis Rudibus is written in a simple style. The 
text moves along clearly and vigorously. The subject-matter 
is arranged logically and methodically. Three general di- 
visions of the work can be made. The first part, chapters 
one to fifteen, inclusive, sets forth the theory of catechizing, 
Part two, chapters sixteen to twenty-six (§ 52, inclusive), 
consists of a model lesson in which are covered the main points 
of the whole Christian teaching. The rest of the book, part 
three, is a model short discourse which is an epitome of the 
" 8§, Aurelii Augustini, De Catechizandis Rudibus, translated with an introduction and 


commentary by Joseph P. Christopher (Catholic University Press, Washington, D.C., 1926), 
p. 367. 
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points covered in part two. The third part begins at chapter 
twenty-six, § 52, and continues to the end (chapter twenty- 
seven, § 55). 

It is the first part which is ex professo a manual for the 
teacher. In this section, Augustine propounds the following 
important principles of pedagogy and psychology: 


(a) Have but one central theme—the love of God and 
neighbor. 
Do not confuse the pupil with too much matter, but ex- 


plain the essential and the functional matter clearly 
and concisely. 

Provide for the individual differences of your students. 

Attend to the bodily comfort of your pupils. 

Adapt the instruction to the mind and previous knowl- 
edge of the student. 

Keep alive pupil interest and pupil activity. 

Cultivate cheerfulness, and make religion a thing of joy. 

Inculcate worthy motives and lofty ideals. 


Love the pupil, and practice in his regard a spirit of 
vicariousness. 


Teach with a view of reaching not only the intellect 
but also the will of the pupil. 


Having laid down these fundamental principles of teaching, 
having discussed fully the obstacles to good teaching and the 
methods to be employed to surmount these obstacles, Augus- 
tine launches out on an actual lesson to demonstrate by con- 
crete example exactly what he means. This comprises part 
two of his treatise. In this second part, he points out the 
Decalogue, as summed up in the two great commandments, 
as the foundation of all Christian morality. A somewhat de- 
tailed outline of the whole Catholic religion is herein contained. 
Since this part is addressed to the pupil, it can serve as a prac- 
tical text for the pupil as well as for the teacher, who can use 
this lesson as a model upon which to pattern his own instruc- 
tions. Therefore, we are justified in calling this treatise a 
teacher-pupil manual. 

There are times when a lengthy exposition of the Catholic 
Faith is not necessary or not opportune. Augustine realizes 
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this. In the third section of the De Catechizandis Rudibus, 
he provides us with a neat summary wherein are contained 
the salient and most practical truths of our religion. This 
section, too, is addressed to the learner and may be used by 
either the teacher or the pupil to very good advantage. 

Before Augustine’s time, the narration in the religion 
course was restricted to Bible History. Augustine insisted 
that it be brought down to his own time, and thus included 
Church History in the teaching of religion. He also recom- 
mends an interesting explanation and a scientific exploration 
into the causes of historical events, or a philosophy of history. 
In this work are contained Augustine’s nuclear ideas on the 
“two cities.” Around these nuclear ideas, he later developed 
his monumental work on the philosophy of history, the De 
Civitate Dei. 

Psychological Principles 


Very rich, indeed, is the De Catechizandis Rudibus in psy- 
chological principles. With all its simplicity of style, it em- 
ploys a colored variety of images. Many passages in this 
work are unsurpassed for their elegance, beauty, and unction. 
The soundness of its doctrine is apparent throughout the trea- 
tise. The book is both interesting and instructive. Init we 
can recognize readily the technique and ability of the former 
teacher of eloquence—eloquence refined and purified by the 
daily practice of heroic virtue over a decade of years since his 
baptism. 

So sound and so clearly stated are the educational and psy- 
chological principles of St. Augustine in his De Catechizandis 
Rudibus, that they have won for him the highest praise and 
renown in the field of religious instruction. Father Kavanagh 
speaks as follows of St. Augustine: “His catechetical contribu- 
tions, intended as apt nourishment for the adolescent Church 
of his day, have continued to supply delicious food and suit- 
able sustenance for the Church grown to maturity.”* Speak- 
ing of Augustine, Father Tahon writes: 


* Denis J. Kavanagh, O.S.A., “St. Augustine and Education,” in the Catholic Educational 
Review, Vol. XXXIV, no. 6 (Washington, D. C., June, 1936), p. ”322. 
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“No teacher has given better rules, programme and 
methods for teaching doctrine than these; no one has 
pointed out more exactly the secret of success for a teacher; 
and St. Augustine appears in history as one of the finest 
teachers the world has known; to him applies the word of the 
poet: ‘Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulc? (‘He 


wins the favor of all, who combines pleasure and utility,’ 
Horace).’”® 


Dr. Turner rates the De Catechizandis Rudibus so highly that 
he places it above all the philosophical and theological works 
of St. Augustine: “His manual on how to teach the catechism 
to the unlettered does him more credit, we think, than all his 
learned works on philosophy and theology.’”® 


Dependence of Later Ages on St. Augustine 


After fifteen centuries, we hail St. Augustine’s method of 
teaching religion as the standard for all other catechetical 
methods, both old and new. From the fifth century and 


throughout the Middle Ages, it was the model upon which 
were patterned the methods of such renowned religion teachers 
as Isidore of Seville, the Venerable Bede, and Alcuin. The 
De Institutione Clericorum of Hrabanus Maurus is but an 
adaptation of Augustine’s two works—De Catechizandis 
Rudibus and De Doctrina Christiana. Moving along the years 
of the Christian centuries, we find that Petrarch, Vives, 
Erasmus, and George Wicelius acknowledge their indebted- 
ness to St. Augustine. The catechisms of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries bear the Augustinian 
imprint. In such a class are the catechisms of Abbé Claude 
Fleury, Felbiger, and Gruber. 

Twentieth-century catechisms and catechists have _ bor- 
rowed much from St. Augustine. A close examination of the 
modern methods of teaching religion and a comparison be- 
tween these methods and that of Augustine shows clearly the 


5 Joseph V. Tahon, ‘The First Instruction of Children and Beginners” (Sheed and Ward 
London, 1930), p. 41. 

* William Turner, “St. Augustine,” in the Catholic University Bulletin, Vol. XVIII, no. 1 
(Washington, D. C., January, 1912), p. 20. 
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dependence of the former upon the Augustinian method. 
Your author has made such a survey and comparison between 
three present-day methods (the Sower Scheme, the Munich 
Method, and the Montessori Method) and St. Augustine’s 
method.” Of course, one must expect religion teachers to go 
to Augustine’s De Catechizandis Rudibus for assistance and 
inspiration for, as Ostdiek testifies, “it embodies nearly all the 
principles and methods of modern pedagogy. ... No wonder 
this work was so widely used in Europe during the Middle 
Ages and is even followed to a great extent today in the 
Munich Method.’ 

The methods of teaching religion, formulated by Augustine 
in the fifth century, are therefore at once ancient and modern. 
They are old in their discovery and new in their rediscovery. 
A return to the methods of St. Augustine would certainly be 
(and in many cases is being) undertaken with much profit to 
educators and pupils and with a consequent enrichment of 
educational psychology. We need harbor no fear of being 


branded unprogressive or reactionary in our going back to 
Augustine for the solution of present-day problems. A colos- 
sus at the crossroads of civilization, Augustine has been 
proclaimed by many writers as modern and up-to-date. 
Harnack calls him ‘“‘the foremost modern man.’ Father 
Jansen speaks thus of Augustine’s modernity: 


“4 modern thinker,’ I have called Augustine. ‘Up-to- 
date’ I should term his thoughts. ... To describe them 
adequately and exhaustively, I would characterize them as 
‘up-to-date’ and at the same time ‘unfashionable’—in a 
word, ‘universal’; so universal that they must inevitably 
include modernity; so universal, that they cannot pass 
away with the passing fashion.”’! 


7 Cfr. Louis A. Rongione, O.S.A., “The Sower Scheme and St. Augustine,” in the Journal 
of Religious Instruction, Vol. X11], no. 10 (Wagner, New York City, June, 1943), pp. 769-774; 
“The Munich Method and St. Augustine,” in he Ecclesiastical Review, Vol. CYX, no. 1 (Wash- 
ington, D. C., July, 1943), pp. 61-68; “The Montessori Method and St. Augustine,” in the 
Catholic Educational Review, Vol. XLII, no. 2 (Washington, D. C., February, 1944), pp. 99- 
104 


' J. H. Ostdiek, “Simple Methods in Religious Instruction” (Bruce, Milwaukee, 1936), p. 5. 
* Adolf von Harnack, “Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte” (Tiibingen, 1910), Vol. III, p. 62. 
1 Bernard von Jansen,““Wege der Weltweisheit” (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1924), p. 79. 
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On the subject of Augustine’s modernity, Father Kavanagh 
sums up our claim very nicely and succinctly when he writes 
thus of St. Augustine: ‘Universal genius, he has been the 
contemporary of every age: he is a kindred spirit of our own 
.... Heat once corroborates the modern spirit and corrects 
™ 

Such superlative recommendations must be deserved. Ina 
later article we shall select from Augustine’s works sound 
principles upon which to base our teaching of religion. In 
fact, we shall go into further detail about these principles, 
many of which we have already mentioned in this article. 
For the most part, our source shall be the De Catechizandis 
Rudibus, a work which, as we mentioned before, does double 
duty as a teacher’s manual and a pupil’s textbook. It is a 
veritable gold mine of information and inspiration for those 
who desire to see religion taught more effectively. 


11 Denis J. Kavanagh, O.S.A., op. cit., p. 332. 


Rebirth of the Missions 


“It is true that the missions are passing through one of the most crucial 
periods of their history. ... Churches, schools, hospitals and orphanages, 
the life work of a succession of devoted missionaries, have been shattered 
into rubble. Missionaries have been driven from their posts. Many of 
them have been killed, many are interned in prison camps. Native congre- 
gations have formed the one bridge of hope in many districts from which 
European and American missionaries have been expelled. It will take 
years to restore what has been lost. Defeat may be thought to be as 
complete as on the first Good Friday when the Son of God died upon the 
Cross. 

“It is the privilege of American Catholics as leaders in mission activity 
to weld together the bonds of love among all people.... Their response... 
will insure the restoration of the Charity of Christ to the world and turn 
today’s seeming defeat into the greatest mission victory the world has ever 
known” (Right Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. McDonnell, National Director, 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith). 











Twin Wellsprings of Vocation 


By tHE REVEREND WERNER Hannan, O.F.M.Cap. 
Capuchin College, Brookland, Washington, D. C. 


From Socrates to John Dewey, tons of paper and barrels of 
ink have teamed up to express the function of the educator. 
When it comes to vocational guidance, his profession reaches 
one of its noblest heights. The purpose of this paper is to 
acquaint—or at least to re-acquaint—treaders of the Journal 
oF Re.icious Instruction with the great forward strides 
being made by two vocational clubs, and to sound the tocsin 
for a more concerted drive towards swelling the ranks of priests 
and Religious. 

One could hardly be accused of originality in stating that 
vocations to the priesthood and to the Religious life have 
touched an alarming new low. And while only a wild vision- 
ary would predict bulging seminaries and novitiates in the 
near future, the remarkable success of the St. John Bosco 
Club and Our Lady of Good Counsel Club has sent a shaft of 
light across an otherwise depressing cyclorama. 

In 1938, two young Passionist priests—twin brothers— 
surveyed the lack of vocations with a sad eye. To their way 
of thinking, vocations to the priesthood and to the Religious 
life had not run afoul of modern paganism; they indeed ex- 
isted, but they needed someone or something to ferret them 
out. The young priests, Fathers Henry and Matthew Vetter, 
knew that underneath many a tough, dead-end exterior the 
yearning for a higher and better life lay in ambush, waiting 
furtively for a chance to break out into the open. 

Accordingly, they organized in Cincinnati the St. John 
Bosco Vocational Club for boys. As the Club Handbook 
phrases it, the organization “‘aims to present to its mem- 
bers sufficient knowledge and to inculcate the moral courage 
necessary to enter the seminary or some religious preparatory 
seminary.” 
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The Club selected as Patron the great friend and adviser of 
youth, St. John Bosco. 

But don’t think this is a league of dewy-eyed adolescents 
who spend their time- reading Emily Post and Edgar Guest. 
The Club members are clean-cut, hard-hitting American boys 
—boys who occasionally like to let down their hair and enjoy 
a session of high jinks. Patterned after the likes of the boys 
themselves, the Club furnishes ample fun and recreation. 


Organization of the Bosco Club 


The Bosco Club is formed very simply. The educator in 
charge can form units in the 7th or 8th grades or in high school. 
He briefly outlines the nature and purpose of the Club, giving 
the requisites for membership. Any boy may belong who is 
in some way interested in the priesthood or the Religious life. 
He need not necessarily have any definite plan of entering 
either life; interest alone is sufficient. 


When a group has been formed, the meeting opens with a 
prayer to Mary, Queen of Vocations. Next follows a “‘rous- 
ing talk” by the Club Moderator. In the course of his talk, 
the Moderator explains the Club Rules, which involve: 


(1) saying a daily prayer to know and to fulfill God’s holy 
will in regard to one’s vocation—for example, “Dear Jesus, 
help me to become a Priest (or Brother), if it is Your holy 
will”; 

(2) receiving Holy Communion once a week, and, if pos- 
sible, even more frequently; 

(3) offering Holy Mass and Communion for all the Club 
members on the first Sunday of each month. 

The prospective members then submit their names and ad- 
dresses. Initiation may follow at the discretion and direction 
of the Moderator. A full-fledged unit is thus under way. 

Every unit is completely autonomous. The Chicago Bosco 
Club, 5700 North Harlem Avenue, acts as a center of exchange 
for club ideas and suggestions. 

After the initial meetings, a definite program should be 
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set on foot. Talks by the Moderator usually involve an ex- 
planation of what a vocation really is, together with a brief 
discussion of the requirements of the priesthood and the Re- 
ligious life. If convenient, guest speakers may be called in 
periodically. At specified intervals, “Club Day” will be ob- 
served. This revolves around the discussion of topics vital 
to the nature of the Club, such as: 


(1) the difference between diocesan and Religious priests; 
(2) the variety of Sisterhoods; 

(3) kinds of work on the Home and Foreign Missions; 

(4) the teaching and nursing Orders; 

(5) the vows, and the reason for them; 

(6) qualities expected of an aspirant. 


In all the meetings, variety with a capital “V” is constantly 
sought after. Quizzes, contests, and the like keep the members 
on their toes, and dispel any “‘classroomish”’ air that might be 
tempted to intrude. 


Achievements of the Bosco Club 


Unfortunately, complete statistics have not yet been com- 
piled. But those available prove beyond doubt that the Club 
is filling a real need. Within three years, eleven members of 
the original Cincinnati Club had entered seminaries. At the 
close of the first year, an over-all picture showed that nearly 
two hundred had been recruited for diocesan and Religious 
seminaries. The Detroit division of the Bosco Club had twen- 
ty-five boys entering seminaries this Fall. The two previous 
years netted sixteen boys per year. Another unit contributed 
fifteen seminarians during a single year. Within the past five | 
years, thirty-seven boys have entered Quigley Seminary 
(Chicago’s diocesan preparatory school), not to mention the 
number that entered Religious life. 

After three years, the Bosco Club ledger was already a 
thing of beauty. Its success proved that, under proper guid- 
ance, boys could enjoy themselves to the hilt, and at the same 
time make worth-while contributions to seminary and cloister. 
But the girls were lagging behind—auntil in 1941 their branch, 
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Our Lady of Good Counsel Vocational Club, was inaugurated 
in Louisville by representatives of the various diocesan Sister- 
hoods. The girls’ initial attendance exceeded that of the boys. 

The Good Counsel Club is organized in the same way as the 
Bosco Club. The material for discussion, however, varies 
slightly. In the Club Handbook appears a suggested four-year 
program of activity. Its first year may be printed here with 
profit, since it gives a fairly complete picture of the spiritual 
aspect of the Club. It does not include the various forms of 
recreation. The spiritual program of the Bosco Club is built 
up along the same general lines, so that the outline below will 
give one a rather accurate report on the mechanism of both clubs. 


First Year 


(1) Meetings weekly first month; semimonthly thereafter; 
twenty meetings in all. 

(2) Club atmosphere should envelop all meetings. 

(3) Stress Three Rules (mentioned above) repeatedly 
during early weeks. 

(4) Members write to Orders for vocational material; dis- 
cuss information received. 

(5) Sisters of other Orders invited to address members. 

(6) Visits to various local Orders. 

(7) Stimulate reading of Catholic periodicals; reports on 
articles; magazine exchange. 

(8) Foster a deep personal love for our Blessed Mother. 

(9) Vocational scrapbooks, plays, skits, movies help entire 
school as well as members. 

(10) Vocational day of recollection on the Feast of Our 
Lady of Good Counsel. 

(11) Annual three-day retreat stressed vocationally. 


Now for a final, but vital, word. To function effectively, 
the high school Clubs should conduct their meetings within 
school hours. Further information on either Club may be 
obtained by writing to the St. John Bosco (Good Counsel) 
Vocational Club, 5700 N. Harlem Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 





What Makes Juvenile Delinquency? 


By THE Reverenp Cart P. Henster, S.T.D. 
Professor of Sociology, Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 


Juvenile delinquency is any such juvenile misconduct as 
might be dealt with under the law. This was the definition 
officially adopted by the Delinquency Committee of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protection in 1930. 
It is necessary to consult the General Statutes of each State 
to determine who are classified as juveniles, and what kinds of 
misconduct are dealt with under the law. In most States, 
children over 7 and under 16 are looked upon by the law as 
juveniles. In a few States, the upper age limit is 18, while in 
California it is 21. There are also variations in the General 
Statutes of the States with regard to the types of misconduct 
defined as delinquency. 

Stealing and acts of carelessness or mischief are the pre- 
dominant types of delinquency among boys, while sex offenses 
and incorrigibility (chiefly concerned with sex, as a general 
rule) are the major kinds of misconduct among girls. The 
United States Children’s Bureau published an analysis of all 
the cases of delinquency in 1930 brought before 88 juvenile 
courts in the boys’ cases and 80 juvenile courts in the girls’ 
cases. In the boys’ cases, automobile stealing, other stealing, 
burglary or unlawful entry and holdup, accounted for 44 per 
cent of the offenses. In the girls’ cases, incorrigibility ac- 
counted for 25 per cent of the delinquencies, and sexual mis- 
conduct for 21 per cent. Cyril Burt found that larceny, and 
offenses akin to larceny, accounted for nearly 80 per cent of 
the offenses committed by male delinquents studied by him in 
England (“The Young Delinquent,’ New York City, 1933, 
13). 

No accurate statement as to the amount of delinquency in 
this country, nor whether it is increasing or decreasihg, is avail- 
able. The estimate that 200,000 children actually appear 
each year before a juvenile court was made by the Delinquent 
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Committee of the White House Conference in 1930. This 
estimate covers only apprehended delinquents. Judge Pan- 
ken of the Children’s Court of New York City, in a radio ad- 
dress ‘delivered in November, 1943, quoted an estimate of the 
number of children involved in misconduct as about two 
million, or about 5 per cent of the child population under 18. 
The United States Children’s Bureau has stated that the de- 
linquency cases dealt with by the juvenile courts decreased 
each year from 1930 to 1936, but increased from 1936 to 1939. 
It seems to be generally agreed that juvenile delinquency has 
increased sinee our entry into the war. According to J. 
Edgar Hoover, Director of the FBI, arrests for girls under 21 
during the first nine months of 1943 went up 57.4 per cent over 
the same period in 1942: offenses against property rose 33.6 
per cent; those against common decency, 69.6 per cent. Mr. 
Hoover stated that there was a general increase of 19.9 per 
cent of offenses for both boys and girls under 17 (New York 
Times Magazine, February 27, 1944). Since the statistics 


compiled by the FBI are based upon arrests, the reader is re- 
minded that for every boy or girl actually arrested there are 
many other delinquent children who are handled more in- 
formally by the police in the hope that their initial contact 
with the law will straighten them out. 


Causation of Juvenile Delinquency 


In this paper we are interested chiefly in the causation of 
juvenile delinquency. All, or nearly all, writers on the subject 
emphasize the fact that there is no single cause of juvenile 
delinquency. The causes are multiple. The word “cause” 
is used here in its broader sense to designate anything that 
contributes in any way to the determination of delinquency. 
Strictly speaking, there is only one cause of delinquency, 
namely, the delinquent himself. But why do certain young 
persons behave in a delinquent manner? What factors in- 
fluenced their choice to act contrary to the accepted moral 
standards of our society? 

The human will, we know, is a blind faculty. Its natural 
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tendency is towards the good, but it seeks as good only what 
reason recognizes as good. The will is also attracted to the 
good that is felt by the emotions. In an ideal order these two 
goods would coincide: the good recognized by the mind and 
the good felt by the emotions. But we do not live in an ideal 
order because of original sin. The law in our members wars 
against the law in our minds, as St. Paul says. This emo- 
tional anarchy is what is called concupiscence. Its object is 
immediate, tangible satisfaction. The drives and urges to 
which the will is sensitive need to be brought under control and 
to serve the purposes of reason. 

The mind recognizes the good only if it is trained to do so. 
We are not born with moral concepts or ideas, but only with 
the capacity of acquiring them. At birth the mind of man isa 
tabula rasa. ‘We acquire our notions of what is morally right 
and wrong through the learning process. The sources of the 
development of our moral ideas are many and varied. One of 
the earliest moral principles that we learn is that it is wrong 
to do what our parents do not like. Later on, this principle 
is reinforced by the religious one: “It is wrong to do what God 
forbids.” Our moral concepts, however formed, do not them- 
selves control our actions. They simply inhibit our impulses 
or inborn tendencies to act from flowing over into action with- 
out the guidance and direction of reason. 

We are what wethink. But the working of the mind depends 
upon the brain and nervous system, and its content depends 
upon the senses. We do not think as it were in a vacuum. 
Thinking is indeed a function of the soul, but the soul to some 
extent is influenced by the heredity of the body and its de- 
velopment within an environment. Conduct, then, is the re- 
sult of the ideas in the mind of the individual who, responding 
to environment and influenced by hereditary dispositions, 
performs actions in certain characteristic ways. Much of it, 
of course, is habitual or automatic. All told, it is a very 
complex thing. 

Delinquency, as a form of conduct, is thus the outcome of 
the mental state of the delinquent person. His ideas, values, 
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attitudes, and the habits he builds upon them, are determined 
by his experience, through the dynamic interplay of his mind 
and his environment. They are influenced or conditioned 
also by his impulses and emotions, his nervous system and 
endocrine glands. Thus, the factors that make for juvenile 
delinquency lie both within and without the person. These 
factors do not, of course, rigidly determine the individual’s 
behavior. However much a person may be affected by his 
impulses and emotions, he can, if he is mentally normal, con- 
trol them. He can also to some degree overcome defects in 
his physical make-up. Likewise he can rise superior to the 
most unfavorable conditions in his environment. 


Delinquency among the Abnormal 


What about the person who is not mentally normal? To 
what extent do mental abnormalities make for juvenile de- 
linquency? One of the simpler classifications of mental ab- 
normalities is that given by Sutherland (‘‘Principles of Crimi- 
nology,” Chicago, 1934, p. 94). According to him, mental 
pathologies include three groups: mental defect or feeble- 
mindedness; psychosis or insanity; and neuropathic conditions 
such as epilepsy, post-encephalitic personality,! and the 
psychoneuroses. . 

The relation of feeblemindedness to delinquency has been 
long a matter of controversy. One theory holds that almost 
all criminals and juvenile delinquents are mentally defective, 
and that they behave in a delinquent manner because they 
do not have sufficient intelligence to appreciate the reasons 
for laws and the consequences of violations of laws. Some 
mental tests made of delinquents do show an undue propor- 
tion of mental deficiency among them. But it must be re- 
membered that the statistics of these tests represent ap- 
prehended delinquents or institutional cases. The mentally 
alert delinquent is much less likely to be detected or appre- 


1 Post-encephalitic personality is the term used to designate the peculiar transformation of 


character and abnormal behavior which follow the onset of encephalitis lethargica (sleeping 
sickness). 
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hended. The largest study of delinquents as they appeared 
in juvenile courts—four thousand cases—showed about 14 per 
cent to be feebleminded. This represents a slight excess of 
mental deficiency among delinquents as compared with the 
non-delinquent population, but certainly not enough to justify 
the contention that almost all delinquents are feebleminded. 

Some years ago, the Wickersham Report on Law Observance 
and Enforcement reached the following conclusions: “First, 
it has not been determined to what extent either defective 
intelligence or any other mental abnormality is present in the 
criminal population. Second, even where defective intelligence 
and mental abnormalities are present in criminals a necessary 
and inevitable causal relationship has not been demonstrated.” 

Feeblemindedness may be a factor in delinquency in in- 
dividual cases. The ability of the mentally defective person 
to handle himself and to resist temptation is certainly not as 
great as that of the normal individual. However, when the 
feebleminded are given special education and careful super- 
vision in character training, they frequently escape developing 
delinquent tendencies. Perhaps they do as well as average 
children. Even feebleminded persons have certain special 
abilities. Through suitable education they can be fitted into 
their environment without running more than ordinary risk 
of becoming delinquent. 

Certain sensation-seeking newspapers have fostered the 
idea that the feebleminded, particularly the moron, con- 
stitute a serious problem in delinquency. The fact is that the 
majority of morons are law-abiding members of society. 
Good and bad are found among them in about the same pro- 
portion as among bankers or any other segment of the popu- 
lation. It is true that sex offenses are more likely to be found 
among morons than other kinds of delinquency. However, 
some authorities hold that mental deficiency has been greatly 
exaggerated as a contributing factor to sexual misconduct. 
According to them, the majority of sex offenders are of normal 
mentality. 

The White House Report on Juvenile Delinquency called 
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attention to the fact that some of the most severe cases of 
delinquency occur among youth of superior mental ability. 
It suggested several reasons for this. One explanation is that 
school life is adapted only to the average run of children, and 
that, consequently, super-normal as well as sub-normal chil- 
dren develop undesirable behavioral tendencies largely because 
of dissatisfaction in school. 


Psychopathic Personalities and Delinquency 


The second group of mental abnormalities, the psychoses, 
are not of great importance in the causation of juvenile de- 
linquency. Among children in general, and even among de- 
linquent children, few cases of the major mental diseases are 
found. By far the most common mental disease seen in 
childhood and adolescence is dementia precox? or schizophrenia.® 
The manic-depressive psychosis‘ is found much more rarely in 
childhood, although occasionally delinquents are found to 
show earlier or minor-.forms of this mental disease. 

Epilepsy and encephalitis lethargica (sleeping sickness) are 
the neuropathic conditions most often found to be connected 
with juvenile delinquency. With regard to epilepsy the con- 
nection is clear only in comparatively few cases. However, 
striking instances of post-encephalitic personality are found 
among difficult delinquents. Encephalitis lethargica produces 
lesions in the central nervous system which result in behavioral 
disorders in some cases (such as theft, truancy, and quarrelling). 
One explanation of the disorders following encephalitis is that 
the lesions in the central nervous system produce irritability 
and reduce the child’s inhibitory powers so that he acts im- 
pulsively. 


2 Dementia prxcox is the term first used by Kraepelin to designate the mental disease char- 
acterized by early dementia (i.e., general disintegration of the mind). 

3 There is a tendency among psychiatrists to use the term, schizophrenia, instead of dementia 
prxcox, because it describes more accurately the characteristic symptom of the disease, 
namely, a divorce of the intellectual processes of the patient from those of his emotional life. 
Schizophrenia (which literally means a “splitting of the mind’) includes four types, all of 
which manifest the basic features of intellectual sluggishness, emotional apathy, and mental 
deterioration. 

4 Mani-depressive psychosis is a form of mental disease characterized by alternating pe- 
riods of excitement and depression. 
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Behavioral symptoms very similar to those found in post- 
encephalitic children are found in some young persons afflicted 
with chorea or St. Vitus Dance. A disturbed personality re- 
sults which may show itself in delinquent tendencies. Very 
much the same sort of personality disorder may be found after 
a skull injury which has caused concussion of the brain. Among 
some large groups of delinquents it has been found that from 
5 to 7 per cent had received severe head injuries. 

Psychopathic personality also plays a réle in the causation 
of juvenile delinquency. The term “‘psychopathic personal- 
ity” is used here to designate an individual who manifests 
some abnormal mental traits, but is neither feebleminded nor 
insane. As Cyril Burt remarks, “insanity like mental de- 
ficiency merges into normality by insensible degrees’ (op. 
cit., p. 569). Hence, the psychopathic individual is a border- 
line personality who stands between a condition of perfect 
sanity, on the one hand, and definite and definable psychosis, 
on the other. His emotional life is characterized by in- 
stability, and as a consequence he is likely to get into trouble. 
However, there is no certain evidence that true psychopathic 
personalities are found more often among delinquents than 
among non-delinquents. Cyril Burt is of the opinion that the 
temperamentally defective or emotionally unstable, together 
with the mentally defective, the psychotic, and the neurotic, 
barely account for one delinquent case in five (op. cit., p. 


571). ° 


Emotional Instability as a, Factor in Delinquency 


It is easy to see why emotional instability may function in 
the background of delinquent behavior. The emotions play 
a very prominent réle in our lives. Emotion is more domi- 
nant than reason in the practical life of the average person. 
Judgments are swayed or obscured by feelings; sentiment is a 
constant spur to action or a deterrent from it; attitudes are 
colored and opinions influenced by emotion. Overdeveloped 
emotions such as anger and suspicion sometimes paralyze the 
workings of the mind. However, the emotions are not direct 
determinants of behavior. They must be attached to ideas 
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before any specific conduct results. The will, at least in the 
case of the normal individual, can control the emotions, which 
when properly controlled can serve to energize noble deeds. 

Emotional instability may sometimes be the effect of an 
unbalanced functioning of the endocrine or ductless glands. 
The secretions of these glands have a very important effect 
upon a person’s emotional as well as physical and mental de- 
velopment. The sex glands are particularly important in this 
respect. During normal childhood they are dormant, but at 
puberty they gradually begin to function. Not only are they 
able to produce reproductive ‘cells, but they secrete certain 
chemicals into the blood which have a profound effect upon 
the body and the emotions. During adolescence the body of 
a young person becomes an emotional stimulus in a way that 
will cease to be when he has attained stable development. 
The nervous system is sensitized. The young person ex- 
periences emotions to which he was unaccustomed in child- 
hood. Ordinarily, the emotional unrest characteristic of 
adolescence is a temporary phenomenon. If the normal 
adolescent is intelligently guided, the emotional disturbances 
will clear up spontaneously when the body has had time to 
adjust itself to the new conditions. 

Cyril Burt is of the opinion that, where delinquent tend- 
encies have not shown themselves before adolescence, there 
is every hope that their appearance may be but a passing 
phase; for then it may be reasonably argued that they are 
simply due to the stress and strain of the adolescent period, 
not to the natural constitution of the child. Hence, he ar- 
gues, it is the phase and not the individual that calls for specific 
measures. He recommends that there be a continuation, 
rather than an abrupt cutting off, in the moral, social, and in- 
tellectual training which the child has enjoyed from infancy 
upwards (op. cit., p. 222). It should not be forgotten that 
adolescence is a period of habit formation as well as of in- 
stability. The maladjustments characteristic of this period, 
which may result in delinquency or in later crime, are due in 
large measure to the ignorance or neglect of the adults who 
should be guiding and assisting the adolescent. Some par- 
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ents, as Father Raphael McCarthy notes, lack definiteness 
and firmness, and so encourage a disobedience that spreads 
later to larger fields. “Much of the disobedience of children 
and consequent delinquencies of youth,” he writes, “‘are caused 
by the want of firmness and constancy in parents” (“Training 
the Adolescent,”’ Milwaukee, 1934, p. 152). 


Influence of Physical Factors in Delinquency 


There is some relationship between the physical consti- 
tution and its functioning and juvenile delinquency. In- 
dividuals who definitely suffer from physical defects, diseases, 
and peculiarities, tend more readily to respond to opportu- 
nities which suggest or directly offer the chance for misbehavior. 
These conditions, if they influence the child unfavorably, 
as they often do, affect the development of his personality. 
They may result in actual physical weakness, or physical 
irritation, and thereby bring about a feeling of inadequacy or 
inferiority. As a consequence, the child may be led to turn 
to delinquent behavior in an effort at compensation. For 
instance, a young person suffering from cross-eye is often 
derided, and reacts either by tending to withdraw and become 
sneaky, or by becoming extremely disagreeable, antagonistic, 
and developing an anti-social attitude which expresses itself 
in some form of misconduct. 

Physical conditions as factors contributing to delinquency 
must not be overemphasized. Many conditions of disease or 
of physical defect are limited in their effects upon personality. 
Sometimes more than average physical development and energy 
may cause the individual to seek outlets that are anti-social 
under the ordinary rules of life.- This is often seen in the 
case of adolescent boys of superabundant strength and 
energy. It is also a matter of general observation that girls 
who appear in court as sex offenders tend to be above the 
normal in physical development. To a lesser degree, girl 
offenders also show premature growth of sex characteristics. 
The overdevelopment and the prematurity are sometimes the 
result of overactivity of the endocrine glands. 

(To be concluded) 








Book Reviews 


The Glorious Ten Commandments. By Daniel A. Lord, S.J. (The Queen’s 
Work, Inc., 1944; price $2.00; pages 222, with Postscript). 


As a guide in our rational, sane réle as children of God, Father Lord 
suggests the perfect model of the Glorious Ten Commandments. As the 
handiwork of the Omnipotent Legislator, they come as a safeguard and 
protection against the evil immoralist who strives to debunk God in his 
réle as Peace-maker. To paint the picture of a glorious appealing moral 
handbook, Father Lord would have erased the word Command from the 
Mosaic Tables of Law, and in its stead imprint the warm, inviting principles 
of the Master Artist. 

Based on the two Great Commandments of God (love of God and love 
of neighbor) we study the positive form of Christ’s Law written in the 
warm, red texture of human hearts. By contrast, while Moses spoke 
words of fear, Christ spoke the persuasive language of love; while Moses 
threatened, Christ wooed. Love, not fear; command, not prohibition; 
the warm aspirations of the spirit, not the stern formalism of the flesh— 
these are the things which made God’s Law preéminently great and con- 
structively beautiful. . 

In presenting his study of ‘““The Positive Side of the Commandments,” 
the author treats first a triad of laws which concern man and his relation to 
God—his duties, his obligations, his responsibilities to his Creator. These 
are of vital concern because they guarantee man’s rights almost as much as 
they guarantee God’s. And even as these first three laws establish man 
in a place of high dignity and bid him remember his own greatness and the 
dear relationship which he bears to God, so too do we see, through Father 
Lord, the glorious positive aspect of the other seven Commandments which 
aim to guarantee to all the possession of at least those essentials without 
which human life cannot be decently sustained. 

As each Commandment is studied and examined, the author first builds 
up, through a recital of what he terms an obscene litany of grievances, an 
abject distaste for the spiritual criminal, and thus makes the Command- 
ment itself seem a wonderfully protective Law—not the stern orders of 
Mount Sinai, but the friendly beau-ideal Laws of Love from the Redeemer, 
who has bought us with a great price. 


F. D. CampBELL. 
Frank Leahy and the Fighting Irish. By Arch Ward (G. P. Putman’s 
Sons, New York City, 1944; price $2.75; pages 250, illustrated). 


Readers of this esteemed JouRNAL may be somewhat surprised to see 
its Book pages inked with accolades for a new book by a well-known Catho- 
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lic sports writer about a very well-known football team and its coaching 
staffs. The legend of Notre Dame is known to every American, young 
and old; the why of this legend and this spiritual allegiance is told in this 
story, action-crammed and filled with stories behind the story. Books 
are morale builders, we are told. I know of no better “morale builder” 
for young America than this thrillingly told narrative of heroism and de- 
votion to an ideal. 

Arch Ward has soaked his story in the fine, full flavor of the football 
field and its world-campus heroes. It is the story of Notre Dame and its 
football greats. From the pre-Rockne days at Notre Dame through the 
Rockne era and to the present day the story moves with the sweep of the 
Irish backfield. The fabulous names of the football immortals of Notre 
Dame move steadily down the field of fact—Red Miller, Gus Dorais, 
George Gipp, the Four Horsemen; the facts and figures on all the great 
Irish teams from 1887 to 1943. 

This is the personal history of Frank Leahy as a man, as a player, and 
as the successor to Knute Rockne. Ward lifts the curtain on the behind- 
the-scenes stories of Notre Dame gridiron history. The book is not given 
to dull statistics of a high-scoring sports machine; it is intimate, humorous 
and moving in its broad sweep. ‘The first meeting of “Rock” and Frank 
Leahy; Rockne’s story of George Gipp’s deathbed request; the moving 
story of Rockne’s conversion to the Faith in 1925 and his tragic death in 
1931 are set down here simply and with feeling. Frank Leahy’s address 
to the student body in 1941 at Notre Dame is a noteworthy feature of the 
book. 

The deep and significant spiritual values, synonymous with Notre 
Dame, enhance the book’s warm pages. The author gives full credit for 
the Notre Dame spirit to the foundations laid by the Fathers of the Holy 
Cross. The names of the Notre Dame clergy and the priests of Boston 
College with whom Frank Leahy worked deepen the significance of the 
story. One could not find a better pattern of scholastic requirements for 
athletic competition than the eligibility code of Notre Dame (pp. 199- 
202) and the sound statements of the Reverend Presidents on the Notre 
Dame attitude towards athletics. 

This reviewer sincerely hopes that all guides of youth will make the 
acquaintance of the “Fighting Irish” through this warm and human 
narrative. There is no stuffy sermonizing here, no dwelling on pious 
platitudes. Boys and girls who read it will realize that the name Notre 
Dame means more than football and athletic prowess. In the words of 
Coach Leahy to the student body in 1941: ‘We call upon Our Lady to 
guide our steps along the paths of goodness and truth, for these are the 
roads to genuine happiness.” And that is the story of Notre Dame. 
Catholic educators will welcome this modern story as a valuable ally in 
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teaching the ancient truths. It is hoped that every school library will 
introduce this book to the faculty and student body. A suggestion, though 
—better get several copies. 


(Rev.) Epwarp G. Joyce. 


Convent Boarding School. By Virginia Arville Kenny (Sheed & Ward, 
New York City; price $2.00; pages 209). 


The aim of this diary-like story is to explain life in a convent school and 
to show how lovable and wise are the Sisters who teach there. The author 
capably makes her readers aware of the feelings of the eleven-year-old 
who sleeps in a white cot in a dormitory “‘cell’’; who rises, dresses, prays, 
eats, works, plays, studies, and sings in the company of her schoolmates. 
One is made acquainted with the various Superiors of the school: the Mother 
Counselor, Mother of the Dormitory, Mother of the Refectory, Mother of 
the Chapel, and Mother of the Yard. The lessons in living that they gave 
to Miss Kenny are passed along to the reader. 

Impressive throughout the book are the religious instructions which 
are the foundation of convent boarding school life. Sophistry may be 
cast aside as one reads again the simple lessons which mark the “way to 
Heaven.” Miss Kenny has fashioned what might be termed a refresher 
course in Catholic Doctrine. Parents who wish for their children the same 
wholesome attitude towards the journey through life that they them- 
selves have learned, will find this work a delightful guidebook. 

CATHERINE C, CurRAN. 


Speaking of How to Pray. By Mary Perkins (Sheed and Ward, New York 
City, 1944; price $2.75; pages 276). 


Mary Perkins is a gentle woman from Massachusetts who has a charming 
talent for making the doctrine and liturgy of the Church come alive and 
glow with meaning. Father Leonard Feeney says that “she reminds me 
of a hostess who has invited you to have dinner at her home with some 
Doctors of the Universal Church.” This is her third book. Her previous 
books, 4t Your Ease in the Catholic Church and Your Catholic Language, 
revealed a happy and rather uncommon facility to make matters ecclesi- 
astical important to the Catholic laity. 

Mary Perkins states her purpose in writing this book in her Introduction: 
“To outline the plans of God’s love for us, so that we may see more clearly 
how greatly He loves us; and then to show how, by living the life of the 
Church in our own particular circumstances, we can come to say Yes to His 
Love always more knowingly, more lovingly and more completely—in other 
words, how we can learn how to pray.” The whole book is like that state- 
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As a result of two interviews with Sister Helen, of the Casimirite 
Community, Joseph Maciulionis decided to become a priest. He 
gave up his movie managership to enter the Marian Fathers’ 
Congregation in Chicago. This beautiful story is really an auto- 
biography telling of the influence of Sister Helen on the life of the 
author. 


After a brief but holy life, Sister Helen died in Philadelphia on 
February 15, 1919. She had dedicated herself to the education of 
children of Lithuanian descent. The recounting of what she did 
for Father Maciulionis should bring abundant consolation to 
educators, religious and lay, in the thought that they too may have 
drawn the souls of many of their pupils to Christ. 
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